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NONSUCH  PALACE  1959-60: 

AN  INTERIM  REPORT 

BY 

MARTIN  BIDDLE 

Introduction 

THE  site  of  Nonsuch  Palace1  (Figs.  1  and  3)  was  excavated  in 
July,  August  and  September  1959  by  the  Nonsuch  Palace 
Excavation  Committee,  with  the  active  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Ministry  of  Works.  The  Banqueting  House 
(Figs.  1  and  4)  was  examined  by  the  Excavation  Committee  in  July 
and  August  I960.2  At  the  Palace  site  up  to  twenty-three  labourers 
were  employed,  but  the  main  force  was  provided  by  volunteers, 
whose  attendance  averaged  seventy-five  a  day.3  During  the  work  on 
the  Banqueting  House  volunteer  labour  only  was  available,  most  of 
it  being  supplied  by  the  members  of  the  Nonsuch  and  Ewell  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

The  importance  of  Nonsuch  in  the  history  of  Early  Renaissance 
architecture  in  England  had  been  realized  long  before  the  excavation 
took  place,  but  there  was  quite  insufficient  material  on  which  to  base 
any  detailed  discussion  of  the  building.  The  first  aim  of  the  excava- 
tion was  therefore  to  recover  the  ground-plan  of  Nonsuch  and  any- 
thing that  remained  of  its  renowned  decorations.  Other  aims  con- 
cerned the  recovery  of  domestic  material  from  the  palace  and  the 
study  of  the  buildings  and  graveyard  of  Cuddington  Village. 

The  general  public,  informed  of  the  excavation  by  television,  press 
and  radio,  showed  great  interest  in  the  work  and  the  site  was  visited 
by  some  60,000  people  in  1959,  and  by  a  further  15,000  in  1960.  All 
visitors  were  shown  round  in  strictly  controlled  parties  by  a  panel 
of  guide-lecturers  and  were  invited  at  the  end  of  their  visit  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  excavation ;  money  from  this  source,  from 
the  sale  of  a  printed  guide,  and  from  the  entrance  fee  to  a  small 
exhibition  on  the  site,  raised  a  total  of  over  £1,500.  This  sum,  in 

1  Nat.  Grid.  Ref.  TQ(51)/228  631. 

2  The  excavation  was  directed  by  the  writer,  whose  very  best  thanks  are 
due  to  the  two  bodies  named,  and  especially  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Sir  John  Summerson,  C.B.E.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A. ;  to  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Dent, 
F.L.A. ;  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  Nonsuch  Park  Joint 
Management  Committee  and  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell,  without  whose 
assistance  and  enthusiasm  the  work  could  scarcely  have  been  undertaken. 

3  So  large  a  labour  force  could  not  have  been  controlled  without  the  assist- 
ance of  many  site  supervisors,  to  whose  loyal  and  accurate  efforts  much  of  the 
success  of  the  excavation  must  be  attributed. 
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NONSUCH   PALACE    1959-60:    AN    INTERIM   REPORT  3 

addition  to  grants  from  the  Marc  Fitch  Fund,  the  British  Academy 
and  other  learned  bodies,  ensured  that  the  work  should  not  fail  for 
financial  reasons.  A  similar  organization  was  also  most  successful 
in  1960,  a  balance  remaining  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of 
the  final  report.  On  completion  of  work  both  sites  were  filled  in  to 
preserve  the  buildings  from  the  weather. 

Work  on  the  finds  is  (in  January  1961)  almost  complete  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  final  report,4  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  Palace, 
historical,  art-historical  and  archaeological,  will  be  ready  for  printing 
as  a  monograph  by  December  1961 ;  it  should  appear  late  in  1962  or 
early  in  1963.  Meanwhile  a  more  popular  account,  intended  especi- 
ally for  the  general  reader,  should  appear  early  in  1962.5 


Documentary  History 

The  site  chosen  for  the  Palace  and  Parks  of  Nonsuch  was  occupied 
until  1538  by  the  church,  houses  and  fields  of  Cuddington.  This 
village  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,6  and  during  most  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  held  by  the  St.  Michael  family,  who  called  themselves  de 
Cuddington.7  After  a  survey8  Henry  VIII  obtained  the  manor  in 
1538  from  Richard  Codington,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Ixworth 
in  Suffolk.9  The  king  began  to  build  the  palace  on  22  April  1538, 10 
and  immediately  demolished  the  church,  part  of  the  manor-house 
and  other  buildings  of  the  village,  the  Inner  Court  of  Nonsuch  being 
laid  out  around  the  foundations  and  on  top  of  the  graveyard  of  the 
church.  The  work  was  pushed  forward  rapidly  and  the  Inner  Court 
was  probably  complete  by  1544,11  though  the  Outer  Court  was 
apparently  not  entirely  finished12  when  Henry  died  in  1547,  having 
spent  at  least  £24,50013  on  the  new  palace. 

Nonsuch  was  threatened  with  demolition  in  Mary's  reign,14  but 
was  granted  in  155615  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  completed  the 
building.  It  passed  in  1580  to  his  son-in-law  John,  Lord  Lumley, 
who  continued  its  embellishment  and  completed  the  gardens;16 
financial  difficulties,  however,  forced  him  to  surrender  Nonsuch  to 
the  Crown  in  1592. 17   Sometime  before  this  date,  Antony  Watson, 

4  Nonsuch  Palace,  by  the  present  writer. 

5  The  Quest  for  Nonsuch,  by  John  Dent.  6  M.  &•  B.,  n,  p.  598. 
7  Dent,  op.  cit.,  ch.  2  (forthcoming).  8  P.R.O.,  E.315/414. 

9  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xm,  pt.  i,  gl 5 19(70). 

10  P. R.O. ,  E.  1 0 1  /477  / 1 2 ;  these  are  the  building  accounts  22  April-1 4  Septem- 
ber 1538. 

11  Catherine  Parr  dined  at  Nonsuch  in  that  year.  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII, 
xix,  pt.  ii,  p.  406. 

12  B.M.,  Royal  MS.  17A.  ix,  f.26r. 

13  The  total  for  Nonsuch  in  P.R.O.,  E.351/3199  (the  accounts  for  the 
period  15  September  1538-15  November  1545)  plus  that  in  P.R.O.,  E.101/ 
477/12  (above). 

14  B.M.,  Royal  MS.  17A.  ix,  f.26r. 

15  P.R.O.,  C.66/908  m.  36-7. 

16  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  R.7.22,  passim. 

17  P.R.O.,  L.R.1/96,  f.221. 
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Rector  of  Cheam,  had  written  in  Latin  a  flowery  and  eulogistic 
description  of  Nonsuch,18  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  today  in 
understanding  the  building  and  its  decoration. 

After  1592  Nonsuch  remained  Crown  property  until  the  Common- 
wealth, passing  from  Elizabeth  I  to  Anne  of  Denmark19  and  finally 
to  Henrietta  Maria.20  During  this  period  the  palace  was  kept  in 
repair  by  the  Office  of  Works,  whose  detailed  accounts  provide 
much  information  about  the  building.21  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  16  July  1649  for  the  sale  of  the  Crown  Lands,22  Nonsuch  was 
surveyed  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners23  and  sold  to  George 
Smythson  and  others.24  They  sold  it  in  1654  to  Major-General 
Lambert,25  in  whose  hands  it  still  was  at  the  Restoration,  when  it 
was  returned  by  the  Commons  to  Henrietta  Maria,  now  Queen 
Mother.26 

Nonsuch  was  by  now  in  bad  repair ;  and  although  some  materials 
were  stock-piled  on  the  site  in  1663,  it  was  not  until  1665,  when  the 
removal  of  the  Exchequer  to  Nonsuch  on  account  of  the  Plague27 
compelled  action,  that  any  repairs  were  actually  undertaken.28  The 
Exchequer  returned  again  in  1666,  fleeing  to  safety  from  the  Fire  of 
London.29 

After  Henrietta  Maria's  death  in  1669,  Charles  II  granted  Nonsuch 
and  both  its  Parks  in  1671  to  Viscount  Grandison  and  Henry 
Brounker  in  trust  for  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.30  The  palace 
seems  never  again  to  have  been  kept  in  proper  repair;  and  in  1682 
Charles  II  issued  a  warrant  permitting  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  to 
pull  down  Nonsuch  and  sell  the  materials.31  Although  she  sold  the 
house  and  its  materials  the  same  year  to  George,  Lord  Berkeley,32 
the  end  was  long  drawn  out.  Berkeley  probably  demolished  the 
Inner  Court  before  1684,  but  the  Outer  Court  may  not  have  gone 
until  about  1688;  even  so  part  of  the  palace  was  still  standing  as  late 
as  1702,33  though  only  foundations  were  visible  in  1757.34  These 
were  cleared  away  in  the  1760s  and  the  site  ploughed  by  about  1800.35 

18  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  R.7.22. 

19  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  6693,  105-18. 

20  Cal.S.P.Dom.,  1627-28,  p.  84,  89. 

21  P.R.O.,  E.35 1/3226-3283. 

22  Firth  and  Rait,  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum,  n,  pp.  172-3. 

23  P.R.O.,  E.317/Surrey  41 ;  printed  in  Sy.A.C,  v,  p.  75.  This  survey  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  study  of  the  building. 

24  P.R.O.,  E.320/R8.  25  P.R.O.,  C.54/3816,  m.9. 

26  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vm,  p.  73  (23  June  1660). 

27  Cal.S.P.Dom.,  1664-65,  p.  492,  573. 

28  P.R.O.,  Works  5/7,  10,  13:  repair  accounts  1663-69. 
29P.R.C,  A.O.I /865/1. 

30  Cal.S.P.Dom.,  1671,  p.  63. 

31  Northamptonshire  Record  Office,  G.3197,  f.17. 

32  P.R.O.,  C.9/87/30. 

33  Ashmolean  Museum  (Sutherland  Coll.) :  "View  of  Ewell  from  Epsom 
Downs,"  Sept.  1702. 

34  The  Travells  .  .  .  of  Dr  Richard  Pococke,  Camden  Society,  new  series, 
xlii,  xliv  (1888-89)  pp.  171,  261-2. 

35  C.  J.  Swete,  A  Hand-book  of  Epsom  and  Vicinity,  pp.  111-12. 
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After  this  date  nothing  remained  of  the  glories  of  Nonsuch  apart 
from  four  views  of  the  palace:  Joris  Hofnagel's  drawing  of  1568 
published  in  Braun  and  Hogenburg's  Civitates  Orbis  ten  arum,  1582 
onwards,  and  John  Speed's  engraving  of  1610  published  on  his 
Map  of  Surrey,  both  show  the  south  front.  A  painting  in  the  Fitz- 
wilham  Museum,  Cambridge,  shows  Nonsuch  from  the  north-west 
about  1610-20;  and  another  by  Danckerts  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
Gloucestershire,  shows  the  palace  from  the  north-east  about  1660- 
70. 36 


Cuddington  Village 

The  church  was  the  only  structure  to  be  completely  excavated. 
It  lay  below  the  Inner  Court  of  the  palace  (Fig.  3),  to  make  way  for 
which  it  had  been  demolished.  Most  of  the  nave  still  stood  about 
18  inches  above  the  floor,  but  the  chancel  walls  were  not  so  well 
preserved  on  account  of  the  higher  floor  level  in  that  part  of  the 
church.  Only  those  parts  of  the  building  incorporated  in  the  palace 
walls  (e.g.  the  west  tower),  or  cut  through  by  Tudor  sewers,  were 
badly  disturbed,  while  the  rest  of  the  church  was  well  preserved  by 
being  sealed  below  the  paving  of  the  Inner  Court. 

The  church  (plan,  Fig.  2)  was  built  of  mortared  flint  with  Reigate 
stone  dressings;  the  building  as  found  consisted  of  four  distinct 
periods,  but  below  the  earliest  floor  were  a  few  post-holes  and  traces 
of  burning.  These  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  wooden  building 
before  the  construction  of  the  first  (Period  I)  stone  church:  the 
post-holes  made  no  clear  pattern,  however,  and  since  they  could  not 
be  followed  up,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  unequivocal  evidence  for  an 
early  wooden  church,  although  this  would  seem  reasonable.37 

The  Period  I  church  was  a  simple  two-cell  structure,  and  was 
presumably  the  building  mentioned  in  the  early  twelfth  century.38 
Sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  early  church 
was  replaced  by  a  much  larger  structure  (Period  II),  with  an  elon- 
gated chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  west  tower.  The 
three-lobed,  chamfered  bases  of  the  responds  of  the  north  arcade 
still  remained  in  position.  This  building  may  be  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  the  rectory  by  Walter  de  Merton  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.39  In  the  mid-fourteenth  century  (Period  III), 
the  north  aisle  was  doubled  in  size,  the  south  aisle  blocked  off  and 
apparently  demolished,  and  new  buttresses  added  to  the  church. 
It  is  possible  that  these  alterations  may  be  connected  with  Sir 
Simon  de  Codington  (d.  1374).40  At  some  later  date  a  north  porch 

36  All  four  published  in  Dent,  op.  cit. ;  see  also  Dent,  The  excavation  of 
Nonsuch  Palace:  A  Pictorial  Guide,  Ewell,  1959. 

37  The  church  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  this  may  merely  mean 
that  it  was  exempt  from  taxation.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the 
early  twelfth  century.    The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

38  V.C.H.,  in,  p.  270. 

39  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Rawl.B.430. 

40  J.  Dent,  The  Quest  for  Nonsuch,  ch.  2  and  Appendix.    (Forthcoming.) 
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was  added  (Period  IV),  and  a  brick  tread  inserted  before  the  chancel 
step.  The  church  was  demolished  in  1538,  the  flint  from  its  walls 
being  used  for  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Inner  Court  of  the 
palace;  several  Purbeck  marble  slabs,  bearing  indents  for  brasses, 
were  found  on  the  Banqueting  House  site;41  these  may  have  come 
from  Cuddington  Church,  since  no  grave  slabs  were  found  in  position 
during  the  excavation.  An  extensive  graveyard  surrounded  the 
church  on  all  sides;  the  south-east  portion  was  excavated  and  over 
100  skeletons  removed  to  the  Duckworth  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
where  they  are  being  studied  as  the  first  sealed  (i.e.  prior  to  1538) 
cemetery-group  from  a  deserted  medieval  village. 

As  well  as  the  church  and  its  graveyard,  part  of  the  great  barn 
of  Cuddington  and  other  parts  of  the  manor-house  outbuildings  were 
excavated.  These  lay  below  the  west  wing  of  the  Outer  Court  and 
showed  several  periods  of  construction.  During  the  demolition  of 
the  great  barn  of  Cuddington  a  mattock  had  been  lost  below  a 
falling  wall;  complete  with  the  traces  of  its  wooden  handle,  it  was 
recovered  in  1960. 


The  Palace 

The  exact  location  (Fig.  1)  of  Nonsuch  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  site  itself  is  on  a  light,  well-drained,  stony  loam  which  overlies 
chalk  in  part  of  the  area,  and  Thanet  sand  elsewhere.  To  the  south 
the  ground  rises  some  70  feet  to  a  series  of  springs  which  provided 
the  head  of  water  required  for  the  piped  water-supply  system.  To 
the  west,  some  300  yards  distant,  rises  a  hill  of  Reading  Bed  clays; 
this  hill  not  only  protected  the  palace  from  the  prevailing  wind,  but 
also  provided  a  site  with  magnificent  panoramic  views  for  the 
Banqueting  House.  To  the  north  and  east  the  ground  falls  away 
gently  towards  the  Great  and  Little  Parks  of  Nonsuch;  part  of  the 
area  immediately  north-east  of  the  palace  is  liable  to  be  flooded  by 
underground  streams  in  very  wet  seasons,  but  the  slight  eminence, 
on  which  the  palace  was  terraced  back  into  the  hill-side,  protects 
the  building  site  from  this  nuisance. 

The  excavation  (Plate  I)  revealed  that  the  palace  (Fig.  3)  (377  by 
202  feet  overall)  consisted  of  two  equal-sized  courts,  132  by  115  feet, 
with  a  smaller  Kitchen  Court  lying  to  the  east.  The  Outer  and 
Kitchen  Courts  were  built  of  ashlar-faced  brickwork  on  a  foundation 
of  stone  and  chalk.  Much  of  the  stone  in  these  foundations  and  those 
of  the  Inner  Court  consisted  of  worked  blocks  robbed  from  Merton 
Priory  for  use  at  Nonsuch ;  much  of  the  ashlar  facing  was  also  re-used 
from  the  same  source. 

The  palace  was  equipped  with  very  efficient  sewage  and  water- 
supply  systems.  The  main  water  source  was  on  the  hill  south  of  the 
building,  whence  water  was  led  through  a  conduit  to  a  storage-cistern 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  south-west  tower.  From  there  pipes  led 
41  See  below,  p.  1 1. 
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Fig.  3. — Nonsuch  Palace,  plan  as  excavated  1959. 
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throughout  the  house,  one  branch  leading  apparently  to  a  subsidiary 
storage-cistern  in  the  Kitchen  Court,  the  reinforced  substructure 
for  which  was  found  during  excavation.  The  secondary  water-source 
was  a  well,  also  in  the  Kitchen  Court  building. 

Liquid  sewage  and  excess  water  from  the  Inner  Court  fountain 
was  led  away  by  a  series  of  vaulted  sewers,  one  branch  leading  from 
the  Inner  Court,  one  from  each  of  the  main  kitchens  in  the  Kitchen 
Court,  and  one  from  the  smaller  kitchen  in  the  west  wing.  Solid 
sewage  and  kitchen  refuse  was  deposited  in  a  series  of  latrine-refuse 
pits  (garderobe  pits)  which  lined  the  east  and  west  outer  walls  of 
the  palace.  It  was  in  these  pits  that  most  of  the  domestic  material, 
pottery,42  glass,  etc.,  was  found. 

The  Outer  Court  "one  fayer  strong  and  large  structure  ...  of 
free  stone  of  two  large  stories  high,  well  wrought  and  batteled  with 
free  stone  and  covered  with  blue  slate,"43  was  entered  on  the  north 
by  a  broad  gatehouse,  very  similar  to  the  Outer  Gatehouse  at 
Hampton  Court ;  the  Court  itself  was  paved  with  flint  cobbling  and 
paths  of  squared  flagstones.  Suites  of  rooms,  arranged  on  the 
"college  staircase"  principle,  opened  off  from  the  centre  of  both  sides 
of  the  Court.  Further  south  were  entrance-ways  leading  west  to  a 
stable  yard  and  eastwards  into  the  Kitchen  Court.  In  the  centre  of 
the  south  range  between  the  cellars  (Plate  II)  which  were  entered 
from  the  Outer  Court,  lay  the  Inner  Gatehouse,  very  similar  to  the 
Inner  Gatehouse  at  Hampton  Court  or  the  Outer  Gatehouse  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  second  gatehouse  led  by  an  ascent 
of  eight  steps  into  the  Inner  Court.  The  plan  and  construction  of  this 
Outer  Court  was  typically  English,  and  was  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  in  a  palace  built  at  this  period. 

The  Kitchen  Court  was  entered  both  from  the  Outer  Court  and 
also  through  an  archway  from  the  yard  to  the  north.  The  Court 
was  paved  with  flint  cobbling,  and  the  rooms  lying  around  it  con- 
sisted of  two  large  kitchens,  the  substructure  for  a  cistern,  a  well- 
house  and  various  food-preparation  rooms.  Once  again  the  Kitchen 
Court  showed  nothing  in  plan  or  construction  other  than  what  was 
typically  English. 

The  plan  of  the  Inner  Court  duplicated  that  of  the  Outer  Court, 
with  the  addition  of  window  bays  facing  inwards  and  the  elaborate 
octagonal  towers  and  central  bay  of  the  south  front.  The  south 
front  is  the  only  element  in  the  plan  which  is  not  entirely  English: 
the  massive  angle-towers  and  formal  nature  of  the  facade  owe  some- 
thing perhaps  to  the  Continent,  for  this  front  has  some  similarity 
to  the  garden  front  of  the  destroyed  French  chateau  of  Bury  and  to 
the  towers  shown  in  an  architectural  sketch  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  the  corner  of  a  study  of  St.  James  the  Great  (1496/7).  The  Inner 
Court  building  was  constructed  on  lighter  foundations  of  chalk  and 
stone  rubble  and  its  walls  were  of  ashlar  up  to  first-floor  level;  above 
this  however  the  whole  upper  story  and  the  upper  levels  of  the 
south-east  and  south-west  towers  were  half-timbered.  The  spaces 
48  See  below,  p.  14-20.  43  P.R.O.,  E.317/Surrey  41. 
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between  the  main  timbers  were  filled  with  large  panels  of  uncoloured 
plaster-stucco,  ornamented  in  high  relief  with  human  and  animal 
figures  and  with  fruit  and  floral  motives  (Plate  lYb).  These  plaster 
panels  were  held  in  position  by  the  beams  as  in  a  picture  frame ;  the 
beams  themselves  were  covered  by  slate  hangings,  carved,  incised 
and  gilded  with  running  patterns  (Plate  IVa),  elaborate  floral  de- 
signs and  complex  trophies  of  arms.  It  was  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  the  Inner  Court  building  which  earned  for  the  whole 
palace  the  name  Nonsuch  and  "a  reputation  throughout  Europe 
which  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other  English  building  before 
or  since."44 

This  decorative  scheme  covered  all  the  inward-facing  walls  of  the 
Inner  Court,  the  whole  of  the  south  front  and  much  of  the  height  of 
the  great  octagonal  towers,  as  well  as  the  outer  east  and  possibly 
west  faces  of  the  Court.  It  was  thus  over  900  feet  in  length  and  usually 
between  10  and  20  feet  high.  The  scheme  thus  formed  a  magnificent, 
though  perhaps  rather  overpowering,  setting  for  the  royal  apartments 
which  lay  around  this  Court  on  first-floor  level,  the  King's  rooms  on 
the  west  and  the  Queen's  on  the  east,  connected  by  the  Long  Gallery 
in  the  south  range.  In  the  centre  of  the  Court  stood  "one  fayer  foun- 
tayne  of  whyte  marble,  supported  with  two  brass  dragons,"  above 
which  the  Three  Graces  with  arms  entwined  held  above  their 
heads  a  marble  basin  upon  which  pranced  the  White  Horse  of 
Arundel. 

The  discovery  during  the  excavation  of  thousands  of  fragments  of 
the  plaster  and  slate  decorations  shows  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
Early  Renaissance  in  character,  and  that  it  was  closely  related 
stylistically  to  the  work  carried  out  for  Francis  I  at  Fontainebleau 
between  1535  and  1539.  Payments  made  to  Nicholas  Modena  for 
carving  slate  at  Nonsuch  in  1541-4445  confirm  this,  for  Modena  had 
himself  worked  at  Fontainebleau  some  years  earlier.  He  may  also 
be  connected  with  the  design  of  the  plaster-work,  so  closely  is  it 
related  to  the  Fontainebleau  School,  where  Modena,  alone  of 
Henry's  artificers,  was  once  employed. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  angle-posts  of  the 
octagonal  towers  flanking  the  south  front  were  decorated  with  super- 
imposed classical  orders  of  the  freest  kind.46  This  suggestion,  if  it 
can  be  maintained,  is  vital,  for  Nonsuch  and  a  gatehouse  at  White- 
hall (now  demolished)  were  the  first  buildings  in  England  on  whose 
exteriors  such  orders  were  used.  The  first  serious  attempt  to  build 
in  a  purely  Renaissance  manner  in  this  country  was  still  to  come, 

44  A.  W.  Clapham  in  Clapham  and  Godfrey,  Some  Famous  Buildings  and 
their  Story,  p.  4. 

45  B.M.,  Royal  MS.,  Appendix  89;  Guildford  Muniment  Room,  Loseley 
MS.  837. 

46  These  may  be  suggested  on  the  original  Hofnagel  drawing  of  the  south 
front  in  the  B.M.,  Dept.  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  Some  support  comes  from 
references  to  "pedestalles,"  "collomnes,"  and  "bases"  on  "the  Turrett  on  the 
Queenes  side"  and  on  "the  turrett  on  the  Kings  side":  P.R.O.,  E. 351/3243 
s.v.  Nonsuch. 
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however;  for  Nonsuch  was,  even  in  its  unique  Inner  Court,  still  very 
much  a  mixture  between  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles.  But  in 
1547,  when  Henry  VIII  died  leaving  Nonsuch  unfinished,  his  crafts- 
men were  transferred  to  (Old)  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,47 
where  they  joined  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  purely  Renaissance 
building.  Old  Somerset  House  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
development  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  but  some  of  the  men  who 
built  it  had  worked  first  in  this  country  at  Nonsuch  Palace,  for  the 
construction  of  which  they  had  been  specially  brought  over  from 
the  Continent.  There  seems  indeed  no  doubt  that  the  Renaissance 
experiment  at  Nonsuch,  through  its  scale,  reputation  and  workmen, 
had  great  influence  on  the  course  of  Early  Renaissance  architecture 
in  England. 


The  Banqueting  House 

The  most  important  of  the  ancillary  buildings  of  the  estate  (Fig.  1) 
was  the  Banqueting  House,  which  lay  350  yards  west  of  the  palace 
on  the  highest  ground  within  Nonsuch  Park  pale.  The  Banqueting 
House  (Fig.  4)  was  built  between  1538  and  1546;  its  situation  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Park  commanded  a  fine  view  in  all  directions, 
and  was  clearly  the  major  factor  in  the  siting.  Clay  and  gravel  had 
been  dumped  on  the  area  chosen,  heightening  it  by  3  to  4  feet ;  this 
raised  platform,  some  150  by  140  feet,  was  retained  in  position  by  a 
brick-faced  chalk  wall.  The  sub-rectangular  area  thus  formed  was 
bounded  at  each  corner  by  attached  three-quarter  circular  bastions. 
Only  the  central  part  of  this  platform  had  been  occupied  by  a  build- 
ing. The  remaining  area  was  probably  partly  paved  and  partly  laid 
out  as  a  garden;  it  was  reached  from  the  lower  ground  outside  the 
retaining  wall  by  means  of  a  ramp  or  flight  of  stairs  on  the  east,  or 
palace,  side,  and  probably  by  subsidiary  steps  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  A  surface  drain  was  provided  in  each  corner  of  the 
raised  area  to  take  off  rain-water;  the  bottoms  of  the  catch-pits  in 
all  four  drains  were  formed  of  re-used  Purbeck  marble  slabs,  all 
bearing  indents  for  monumental  brasses. 

The  building  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  raised  platform  was 
about  44  by  38  feet.  It  had  been  demolished  and  robbed  to  the 
surface  level  of  the  platform  in  166748  when  it  was  already  in  a 
decayed  state.  The  cellars  (Plate  III),  built  of  brick  on  chalk  founda- 
tions, cut  down  through  the  dumped  levels  into  the  natural  soil  of 
the  hill.  They  were  thus  well  preserved  and  showed  signs  of  consider- 
able alteration  at  some  period,  probably  before  1592.49  The  Parlia- 
mentary Survey50  records  that  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 

47  Sir  John  Summerson,  Building  in  England,  1530-1830,  3rd  ed.  (1958), 
p.  16. 

48  P.R.O.,  Works  5/10. 

49  The  repair  accounts  which  start  then  and  are  complete  until  1649  make 
no  mention  of  such  alterations;  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1650  records  the 
cellars  in  what  was  clearly  their  final,  altered,  state. 

50  P.R.O.,  E.317/Surrey  41. 
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probably  from  about  4  feet  above  existing  surface  level,  was  con- 
structed of  timber;  this  would  include  both  the  (slightly  raised) 
ground  or  main  floor  and  the  floor  above.  Balconies  were  placed  in 
each  corner  of  the  building  "for  prospect"  but  these  must  have 
overhung  the  building  line  on  a  jetty,  for  no  trace  of  them  was 
observed  at  ground  level.  The  Survey  refers  to  a  "lanthorne"  on  the 
roof:  this  must  have  projected  above  the  tiled  roof-line  and  have 
been  either  for  ventilation  or  lighting,  or  purely  ornamental. 

In  its  first  state  the  Banqueting  House  had  one  deep  cellar  and 
one  sub-cellar.  The  deep  cellar  was  entered  by  flights  of  steps  at  the 
east  and  west  ends;  there  was  no  connection  with  the  sub-cellar, 
the  entrance  to  which  has  completely  vanished.  In  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  between  the  two  cellars  was  a  latrine-refuse  pit,  of  the  type 
common  at  the  palace.  The  large  ground  floor  apartment  referred 
to  in  the  Survey  probably  lay  above  the  deep  cellar,  the  three  small 
rooms  being  probably  situated  above  the  sub-cellar.  The  fire-place 
of  the  large  apartment  probably  backed  on  to  the  thick  wall  between 
the  deep  cellar  and  the  latrine-refuse  pit :  part  of  the  finely  carved 
Early  Renaissance  chimney-piece  was  recovered  from  the  rubble 
filling  the  cellar.  Nothing  can  be  deduced  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  level. 

The  formal  entrance  to  the  main  floor  was  at  the  east  end,  ap- 
parently by  means  of  an  ascent  of  quarter-round  steps  to  a  porch 
situated  over  the  stairs  going  down  into  the  deep  cellar. 

When  the  Banqueting  House  was  altered  the  deep  cellar  was 
divided  into  two,  its  west  entrance  blocked  by  the  addition  of  a 
fire-place  and  oven,  and  a  flight  of  steps  inserted  joining  the  deep  and 
sub-cellars.  A  drain  was  also  added  at  this  time,  running  from  the 
main  cellar  northwards  out  of  the  raised  area.  These  alterations 
suggest  that  the  cellars  were  changed  from  storage-places  into 
kitchens,  and  may  indicate  a  change  in  the  use  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  which  was  probably  originally  intended  for  light  refresh- 
ments taken  during  hunting  in  the  Park,  and  for  entertainments 
after  a  main  meal  taken  in  the  palace  itself. 

Parallels  to  this  Banqueting  House  are  difficult  to  find,  although 
there  are  some  similar,  but  later,  structures  in  Cornwall.51  The  shape 
of  the  retaining  wall,  with  its  corner  bastions,  is  clearly  derived 
from  military  architecture,  but  the  mock-fortification  idea  is  a 
commonplace  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture,  as  typified  by  the 
palace  itself.  Banqueting  Houses  are  known  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  the  one  at  Nonsuch  need  not  be  more  than  a  rather  original 
example,  elaborated  by  the  addition  of  the  retaining  wall.  The 
Banqueting  House  proper  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  though  here 
isolated  and  adapted  to  a  special  purpose,  may  not  in  fact  be  far 
removed  from  the  idea  of  the  medieval  Hall. 

Part  of  the  original  kitchens  were  discovered  as  a  separate  build- 
ing some  50  yards  north  of  the  raised  platform. 

51  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall  (ed.  F.  E.  Halliday,  1953),  pp.  175-6,  319 
(plan).   I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Jope  for  this  reference. 
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The  Finds 

The  finds  from  the  Nonsuch  excavations,  apart  from  the  vast 
amount  of  architectural  material  derived  from  the  palace,  the 
Banqueting  House,  Cuddington  Church,  and  as  re-used  material  from 
Merton  Priory,  consisted  in  the  main  of  a  large  series  of  domestic 
objects,  pottery,  glass,  metal,  bone  and  shell,  found  in  the  latrine- 
refuse  (or  garderobe)  pits  which  lined  each  side  of  the  palace. 

Each  of  these  pits  contained  internal  stratification,  but  as  frag- 
ments of  the  same  pot  were  usually  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  layers, 
no  chronological  significance  can  be  attributed  to  it.  Furthermore 
nearly  all  the  pits  are  interlinked,  either  by  fragments  of  the  same 
pot  being  found  in  several  pits,  or  by  the  exact  similarity  of  the  finds 
from  the  various  pits.  It  is  thus  safe  to  consider  the  finds  from  these 
pits  as  one  large  group,  with  certain  minor  exceptions  which  will 
not  be  dealt  with  here. 

It  seems  further  probable  that  these  pits  were  regularly  cleaned 
out,  during  the  normal  upkeep  of  the  palace,  until  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  c.  1650.  They  may  have  been  cleaned  out  again 
during  the  repairs  of  1665.  On  the  other  hand  they  will  not  have 
been  in  use  after  the  demolition  of  the  major  part  of  the  palace  had 
been  completed  by  c.  168S.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  finds  from 
these  pits  were  deposited  during  the  period  1650/65-1688.  This 
suggestion  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  clay  pipes  found  in 
nearly  every  pit,  by  the  presence  of  numerous  sherds  of  thick-walled 
wine  ("sack")  bottles,  which  were  probably  not  common  until  after 
c.  1650,  and  by  dated  pottery  sherds  of  1650  and  1671.  Other  types, 
e.g.  no.  15,  are  also  known  to  have  been  common  in  the  1670's. 

Because  of  the  close  dating  of  this  group  and  on  account  of  the 
unusual  features  of  the  pottery,  a  selection  of  the  main  pottery  types 
is  published  here  for  the  first  time.  Among  the  features  to  be  noted 
is  the  strength  of  the  medieval  tradition  still  prevalent  at  this  late 
date,  and  the  north-west  European  character  of  some  of  the  pot 
forms  and  features  (especially  nos.  1,  9,  10,  11,  20).  The  flanged  feet 
of  nos.  10  and  11  are  very  seldom  found  in  this  country  at  an 
earlier  date;  they  have  however  a  long  development  in  Holland, 
where  the  earliest  examples  date  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  wares  and  glazes  of  many  of  the  pipkins,  storage-jars 
and  loop-handled  tripod-pots,  are  also  akin  to  the  pottery  of  the 
later  sixteenth  century  in  Holland.  Although  it  is  clear  that  much 
of  the  Nonsuch  pottery7  was  produced  on  a  semi-industrial  scale, 
possibly  in  East  Anglia  and/or  in  Kent,  it  now  seems  also  that,  as  in 
the  stoneware  and  tin-glazed  ware  industries,  there  was  Continental 
influence  (and  possibly  even  Dutch  potters)  at  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coarse  pottery  in  south-eastern  England  in  the  later  seven- 
teenth century. 

Fig.  5,  1.  Pipkin,  simple  out-turned  rim,  handle  at  right  angles  to 
lip,  tripod  feet.  Orange-buff,  pimply  ware  with  grey 
core  in  places.    Yellow-brown  glaze  with  greenish  tinge 
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Fig.  5.— Nonsuch  Palace,  pottery  of  1650/65-1688.    Nos    1  8.    (|) 
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all  over  base  and  quarter  way  up  interior,  inside  rim ;  bib 
of  glaze  below  lip.  The  rilling  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  prevents  the  pots  sticking  together  when  stacked 
against  each  other  for  firing. 
Fig.  5,  2.  Pipkin,  upright  rim  with  external  seating  for  lid,  no  lip, 
tripod  feet.  Close  rilling  over  much  of  body,  handle 
hollow.  Fine  cream  ware  partly  greyish  on  exterior  from 
use.  Clear  lemon-yellow  glaze,  tinging  to  dark  purple- 
brown  in  interior  base  angle  and  in  streak  over  rim ;  also 
streak  of  green.  Glaze  all  over  interior  and  just  over  top 
of  rim:  a  few  small  streaks  and  patches  outside. 

3.  Storage-jar,  simple  out-turned  clubbed  rim,  reminiscent 
of  thirteenth  century  types,  slightly  kicked  base.  Buff, 
orange-brown,  pimply  ware,  grey  core  to  rim;  white 
particles  in  paste  up  to  2  mm.  long.  Greenish  red-brown 
glaze  all  over  base  inside  and  quarter  way  up  walls ;  over 
part  of  inside  of  rim ;  none  except  spots  outside. 

4.  Flask,  narrow  neck  with  slightly  moulded  rim,  very 
extensive  knife-trimming  on  body.  Very  fine,  very  hard 
ware,  almost  stoneware,  brown  to  red  in  colour.  Very 
sparse  salt-glaze  on  neck  and  part  of  body.  These  flasks 
were  originally  wicker  covered;  an  example  with  part  of 
the  wicker-work  still  covering  the  neck  was  found  in  the 
kitchen  well.  Examples  have  been  noted  at  Hampton 
Court,  Colchester  and  Norwich.  Probably  not  English. 

5.  Costrel,  squared  rim,  two  opposed  loop-handles  on 
shoulder.  Fine  cream  ware.  Deep  rich-green  glaze  inside 
neck,  over  rim  and  all  over  upper  part  of  the  body. 

6.  Small  jar  with  out-turned  rim  and  up-turned  bar  handle. 
Buff  grey  ware,  dark  green  glaze  all  over  interior,  except 
below  rim;  over  rim  and  all  over  upper  part  of 
exterior. 

7.  Mug,  simple  upright  rim,  ribbed  body,  single  upright 
handle.  Fine,  brick-red  ware;  very  dark  greenish-brown 
treacly  glaze  all  over  interior  and  exterior,  except  below 
base.   Similar  mugs  have  been  found  in  Canterbury.52 

8.  Small  jug,  simple  upright  rim,  constricted  neck,  kicked 
base,  lip  opposite  upright  handle.  Fine  cream  ware, 
bright  apple-green  glaze  over  neck  and  upper  part  of 
body,  inside  neck  and  patch  near  base  inside.  Clearly  a 
product  of  the  Surrey  kilns.  Four  examples  of  this  type 
were  found,  as  well  as  other  types  in  the  same  ware.  They 
indicate  that  the  Surrey  kilns  (e.g.  Cheam)  must  have 
continued  in  production  well  into  the  seventeenth  century 
at  least. 

Fig.  6,    9.  Squat  jug,  clubbed  rim,  kicked  base,  incised  grooves  on 
upper  part  of  body.    Orange-red  pimply  ware,  orange- 
brown  glaze  inside  rim  and  in  large  bib  outside  opposite 
25  Information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Frere. 
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Fig.  6.— Nonsuch  Palace,  pottery  of  1650/65-1688.    Nos.  9-16.    (i) 
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handle.  A  form  which  occurs  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

10.  Storage-jar  with  elaborately  moulded  rim,  opposed  up- 
right loop-handles  and  tripod  flanged  feet,  rilling  on 
upper  part  of  body.  Buff-brown  ware,  deep  yellow- 
greenish  glaze  all  over  base  and  lower  third  of  walls 
inside,  two  bibs  at  right  angles  to  handles  outside.  The 
flanged  feet  are  a  typically  Dutch  feature. 

11.  Storage-jar,  thickened  out-turned  flanged  rim,  opposed 
upright  loop-handles  and  tripod  flanged  feet  as  in  No.  10 
above.  Dark  buff -brown,  slightly  friable  ware;  poorish, 
sparse  glaze  over  interior,  patch  over  upper  half  of 
exterior;  very  little  glaze  on  lower  half  of  exterior. 
Decorated  with  finger  impressions  on  handle  springs  and 
with  three  wavy  horizontal  grooves,  separated  by  incised 
lines. 

12.  Fuming  pot  (part  restored).  Clubbed  rim,  ledge-handle 
projecting  horizontally  at  carination,  pedestal  base  with 
frilled  foot ;  rim  and  carination  frilled,  upper  part  of  body 
pierced  by  about  eight  openings.  Friable  sandy,  pale  to 
bright  brick-red  ware ;  dark  mottled-green  glaze  all  over 
inside,  except  at  widest  part  of  body,  all  over  outside 
except  under  foot.  Not  a  chafing  dish,  but  probably  used 
to  hold  a  kind  of  pot-pourri  to  scent  rooms  (suggested  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Jope).53 

13.  Jug  with  elaborately  moulded  neck  and  squared  rim, 
bulbous  body,  lip  opposite  upright  handle.  Coarse 
pimply  buff -red  ware;  greenish-brown  glaze  inside  neck 
below  lip  and  large  bib  outside  below  lip.  Very  reminis- 
cent of  late  medieval  forms. 

14.  Small  cup,  simple  upright  rim,  upright  handle,  slightly 
kicked  base.  Dirty-cream  ware  with  greenish-yellow 
glaze,  mottled  with  dark  spots  of  iron  impurities. 

15.  Fragment  of  body  of  jug  with  apphed  impressed  medal- 
lion, copying  a  stoneware  medallion  type.  Fine,  bright 
pink-red  ware  with  thick,  deep-brown  glaze,  mottled 
black  in  places.  A  whole  series  of  pots  copying  stoneware 
forms  and  decoration  was  found  at  Nonsuch.  Cf.  the 
Wrotham  jug,  dated  1674,  Royal  Academy  Guide,  The 
Age  of  Charles  II,  no.  323,  p.  98. 

16.  Juglet,  simple  thickened  slightly  out-turned  rim,  awk- 
ward upright  loop-handle.  Somewhat  orange  brick-red 
ware,  greying  in  places  on  upper  part  of  exterior;  not 
glazed  (a  few  tiny  accidental  spots  of  purple-brown  glaze) . 

Fig.  7,  17.  Milk-pan,  elaborately  moulded  rim,  opposed  horizontal 
loop-handles,  broad  lip;  knife-trimming  round  base  angle. 
Somewhat  orange  brick-red  ware,  grey  core;  greenish- 

53  Also  used  in  time  of  plague  and  called  "Stink-pots";  see  W.  G.  Bell,  The 
Great  Plague  in  London  1665  (2nd  ed.,  1951),  pp.  106,  155,  285. 
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brown  glaze  all  over  interior  except  just  below  rim;  spots 
only  on  rim;  none  on  exterior. 
Fig.  7,  18.  Small  bowl,  out-turned  flanged  rim,  slightly  kicked  base. 
Reddish-brown  ware;  brown,  rather  poor  glaze  covers 
base  and  lower  half  of  walls  inside. 

19.  Open  bowl,  simple  rounded  flanged  rim,  knife-trimmed 
around  base  which  is  slightly  kicked.  Light  brick-red 
ware,  orange-brown  surface ;  bright  brown  glaze  all  over 
interior  and  on  top  of  rim,  very  little  glaze  outside. 

20.  Chafing-dish  (partly  restored) .  Flaring  rim  with  internal 
ledge,  small  squared  supports,  probably  three,  on  upper 
surface  of  rim;  bar  handle  at  carination,  pedestal  base, 
foot  frilled.  Buff  ware;  yellow-brown  glaze  inside  only. 
Acted  as  a  stand  for  a  vessel  which  rested  on  the 
supports  on  the  rim.  In  Holland,  where  similar  stands 
are  found,  a  little  hanging  tray  of  pottery  with  pierced 
openings  (?  to  take  eggs)  has  also  been  discovered.  This 
could  have  served  to  hold  eggs  in  a  kind  of  rack  (cf.  egg 
poacher)  over  hot  water  or  charcoal  in  the  bowl.54 

54  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Renaud  of  Amersfoort  for  introducing 
me  to  the  Dutch  material  mentioned  in  this  report. 


A  PRE-ROMAN  AND  ROMANO-BRITISH 
SITE  AT  CHARTERHOUSE,  GODALMING 

BY 

E.    E.   HARRISON 

THE  site  is  situated  in  the  Charterhouse  grounds  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  a  promontory  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  River  Wey.1  It  was  discovered  in  1903  by  some 
workmen  who  unearthed  pottery  while  planting  a  tree.  Inspired  by 
this  discovery,  a  group  of  boys  from  the  school  carried  out  a  dig 
early  in  the  following  year  and  found  several  groups  of  vessels.  The 
fact  that  some  of  these  contained  burnt  bones  suggests  that  this 
was  a  cemetery.  No  plan  or  detailed  record  of  the  dig  exists,  but  the 
pottery  has  been  kept  in  the  school  museum  and  has  recently  been 
published  by  Mr.  J.  Holmes.2  There  is  also  in  the  school  museum 
a  rotary  quern  which  was  found  near  the  site. 

The  present  excavation,  which  was  started  in  1955,  was  carried 
out  by  the  writer  with  the  help  of  members  of  the  Charterhouse 
Archaeological  Group.  The  siting  of  the  trenches  was  determined  by 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  ground  occupied  by  tennis  courts  and  a 
garden  under  cultivation.  The  writer  is  particularly  grateful  to 
Dr.  J.  F.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  for  advice  and  encouragement.  A  selection 
of  the  finds  will  eventually  be  deposited  in  the  Charterhouse  Museum. 

Summary 

Evidence  was  found  for  Iron  A  and  Second  B,  followed  by 
Romano-British  occupation,  which  came  to  an  end  at  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  structural  finds  consisted  of  a  pit 
which  had  been  filled  in  and  subsequently  cut  into  by  a  ditch.  The 
pit  was  bell-shaped  and  of  Iron  A  type,  and  contained  only  hand- 
made pottery.  The  ditch  contained  Romano-British  pottery  of  the 
first  century  a.d. 

The  dating  of  the  site  depends  upon  the  coarse  pottery,  which 
does  not,  in  general,  permit  of  very  close  dating. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   SITE 

The  promontory  on  which  the  site  is  situated  is  a  shelf  of  Lower 
Greensand,  capped  with  Bargate  stone.  The  ground  falls  sharply 
away  a  few  yards  to  the  south  to  the  aUuvial  valley  of  the  River 
Wey  and  at  a  similar  distance  to  the  east  to  the  floor  of  a  re-entrant 

1  Fig.  1,  no.  1 ;  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU(41)/966  448.  2  Sy.A.C,  li,  1-28. 
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running  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  valley.  The  site  is  300  feet 
above  sea-level.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  light. 

A  ditch  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  50  feet  (see  plan,  Fig.  2). 
The  depth,  measured  from  the  present  ground  surface,  varied 
between  3h  and  4  feet.  The  filling  of  the  ditch  showed  little  variation 
in  colour  and  texture.  The  bulk  of  the  Romano-British  pottery  was 
in  the  upper  part  of  layer  3  (Fig.  3) . 


Reproduced  from  the  O.S.  6-inch  map.  Crown  copyright  reserved. 

Fig.  1. — Map  Showing  Sites  in  Charterhouse  Grounds. 

In  one  place  the  ditch  was  found  to  cut  into,  and  partly  to 
overlie,  a  pit.  The  junction  between  the  fillings  of  ditch  and  pit 
(i.e.  between  layers  3  and  6)  was  not  clearly  visible,  but  its  position 
was  deduced  with  reasonable  certainty  from  the  directions  of  he 
of  the  two  fillings.  In  layer  6  the  direction  of  lie  was  shown  by 
streaking  caused  by  variations  in  colour  and  texture,  and  in  layer  3, 
in  which  there  was  little  variation  of  colour,  the  direction  was 
deduced  from  the  way  in  which  the  larger  pieces  of  Bargate  stone 
were  lying. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  there  was  a  layer  of  very  black  earth 
which  contained  much  charcoal ;  and  in  one  place  there  was  a  piece 
of  carbonized  wood  lying  flat  on  top  of  layer  5  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  The  pottery  found  in  the  filling  of  the  pit  was  all  hand-made 
(nos.  18-21).  It  was  not  possible  to  cut  a  complete  section  across 
the  pit  in  one  plane,  but  the  complete  profile  was  established  and 
is  shown  on  the  inset  to  Fig.  3. 
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-Plan  of  Site.     The  Point  Marked  A  is  13  ft.  from  the  South- 
east End  of  the  Hedge.     Scale:  1  inch  =  14  feet. 


DISCUSSION 

The  Pit.  The  stratification  shows  that  the  pit  antedates  the 
ditch.  The  fact  that  wheel-made  Romano-British  pottery  was 
absent  from  the  filling  of  the  pit,  although  abundant  in  the  ditch, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  appreciable  period  elapsed  between 
the  filling-in  of  the  former  and  the  digging  of  the  latter  some  time 
before  about  a.d.  50  (see  below).  Positive  dating-evidence  from 
the  pit  itself  is  meagre.  A  few  hand-made  sherds  were  found  (Fig.  4, 
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nos.  18-21),  one  of  which,  no.  20,  may  be  part  of  a  foot-ring  bowl 
of  the  Wealden  (Iron  Second  B)  culture,  although  it  is  not  strictly- 
characteristic  and  cannot  be  used  with  much  confidence  for  dating. 
However,  it  provides  some  evidence,  tentative  though  it  is,  for  a 
date  in  the  first  century  B.C.  or  early  first  century  a.d.,  the  period 
in  which  the  Wealden  culture  flourished.3 

The  pit  is  the  only  structural  find  of  the  pre-Roman  period,  but 
the  scatter  of  hand-made  pottery  from  the  ditch  and  the  cultivation 
layer  (Fig.  4,  nos.  1-15)  gives  evidence  of  Iron  A  and  Second  B 
occupation  and  provides  a  context  for  the  pit. 

The  Ditch.  No  dating  evidence  came  from  the  primary  silting 
of  the  ditch.  The  pottery  from  the  filling  gives  the  date  at  which 
the  ditch  ceased  to  fulfil  its  original  purpose  and  became  a  rubbish 
tip.  The  earliest  pottery  which  can  be  dated  with  any  precision  is 
the  large  two-handled  flagon  (no.  49).  This  is  a  native  rendering 
of  an  imported  Gallo-Belgic  form  and  is  dated  to  about  a.d.  50. 
The  butt-beaker  (no.  39)  and  the  wide-bellied  flask  with  narrow 
neck  (no.  42)  are  probably  also  of  about  this  date.  The  latest  vessel 
is  probably  the  storage  vessel  with  out-turned  rim  (no.  41),  a 
parallel  to  which  at  Ashtead  is  dated  about  a.d.  100.  Thus,  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  date  of  construction  of  the  ditch  is  that  it  falls 
after  the  pit  was  filled  in  and  before  the  accumulation  of  filling  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

The  Settlement.  We  must  now  consider  the  general  character  of 
the  settlement.  The  importance  of  the  pit  is  that  it  points  to  the 
existence  on  the  Lower  Greensand  belt  in  Surrey  of  a  farmstead  of 
Iron  A  type.  The  site  was  occupied  until  the  end  of  the  first  century 
a.d.  It  is  not  possible,  on  the  available  evidence,  to  decide  whether 
the  occupation  by  Romano-British  peasants,  using  the  wheel-made 
pottery  illustrated  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  was  an  unbroken  continuation 
of  that  of  the  Iron  Age,  or  the  resettlement  of  a  deserted  site.  The 
wheel-made  pottery7  is  in  the  Belgic  tradition,  but  is  of  post-conquest 
date.  The  expansion  of  Belgic  culture  from  the  eastern  and  western 
centres  of  settlement  during  the  last  phase  of  the  Iron  Age  was 
probably  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  development  of  the  common 
first  century  Romano-British  pottery  forms  of  West  Surrey  (i.e. 
bead  rim  jars,  cordoned  vessels  with  high  shoulder  and  upright  neck, 
bowls  with  shouldered  side).  The  effect  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  felt  later  in  the  centralization  of  pro- 
duction and  the  improvement  of  technique.  Whether  the  Romano- 
British  peasants  here  were  Belgicized  descendants  of  the  earlier 
Iron  Age  inhabitants  or  were  Belgic  immigrants,  the  nature  of  their 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Firm  evidence  of  a  corn-growing  economy  in  the  latest  phase,  in 
continuation  of  that  indicated  for  the  earliest  phase  by  the  storage 

3  ArchcBologia,  xc,  154;  Sx.A.C,  lxxx,  237  ff. ;  Institute  of  Archaeology, 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  57  ft. 
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pit,  is  provided  by  the  rotary  quern,  found  nearby  (above  p.  21), 
which  is  almost  certainly  to  be  associated  with  this  settlement. 
The  bones  found  in  the  ditch  show  that  sheep,  pig  and  ox  were 
reared.  Thus,  we  see  a  rural  economy  here  on  the  Surrey  Greensand 
similar  to  that  typified  on  the  chalk  by  the  Little  Woodbury  site.4 
While  none  of  the  Romano-British  pottery  is  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  century  a.d.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
area  has  been  excavated,  and  that  this  upper  date-limit  may  not 
apply  to  the  whole  settlement.  Mr.  Holmes'  conclusion  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Charterhouse  site  did  not  begin  until  the  Claudian 


10 


17  18  1Q  20 

Fig.  4. — Hand-made  Pottery.     (|) 
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conquest5  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  here  to  place  the  settlement  in  the  broader 
picture  of  the  region  in  the  last  century  B.C.  and  the  first  century 
a.d.  The  very  thorough  study  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Nichols6  of  the  region  south  of  the  Hog's  Back,  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  River  Wey  and  on  the  west  by  the  Folkestone 
Beds,  during  the  Roman  Occupation  makes  this  unnecessary  for  the 
post-conquest  period,  but  a  corresponding  study  for  the  pre-conquest 
period,  possibly  extending  the  region  as  far  south  as  the  Weald,  is 
badly  needed. 

4  P.P.S.,  vi  (1940),  30-111.  5  Sy.A.C,  li,  26. 

6  Sy.A.C,  lvii,  42-71. 
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Mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  the  discovery  of  first-century 
Romano-British  pottery,  including  part  of  a  bead-rim  pot  and  of  a 
cordoned  jar  with  upright  neck  (cf.  no  28  et  seqq.)  in  the  garden  of 
Northbrook  House  (Site  3,  Fig.  I),7  by  the  gardener,  and  of  the 
excavation  at  Binscombe8  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Nichols,  in  which  first  and 
early  second-century  pottery  was  found.9  Both  of  these  sites  are 
contemporary  with  the  latest  stage  of  ours.  Evidence  of  later 
occupation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  coin  of  Hadrian 
(2nd  brass)  now  in  the  Charterhouse  museum,  which  was  found 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  our  site  in  "Seventeen  Acre  Field,"10 
and  some  second  and  third-century  sherds  found  by  the  writer  in 
molehills  at  Site  2,  Fig.  I.11 

There  is  so  little  evidence  from  controlled  excavation  in  this 
region  that  the  present  site  has  an  importance  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size.  Some  chance  finds,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  the 
neighbourhood  are  described  in  the  Appendix. 


THE   POTTERY 

(a)  Hand-made  Pottery 

The  hand-made  pottery  was  found  in  the  pit  and  the  ditch  and 
in  the  cultivation  layer  (layer  2).  It  was  all  fragmentary.  The 
following  main  types  of  ware  were  distinguished: 

type  A :  grey  or  brown,  with  flint  grits, 
type  B:  brown    to    black,    badly   fired, 

lumpy  texture, 
type  C:  hard,    well-fired,    containing 

quartzite  grains  or  flint  grits, 
type  D:  well-fired,  sandy. 

A  large  number  of  sherds  of  type  A  ware  without  distinguishable 
form  were  found ;  the  quality  ranged  from  a  very  coarse  ware  with 
large  grits  to  a  fine  ware  with  small  grits  and  a  smooth,  dark  surface. 
The  typical  Iron  A  situlate  jars,  nos.  3-6,  were  made  of  type  B  ware. 
Type  C  ware  was  used  also  for  wheel-made  vessels. 

Description  of  the  Sherds  in  Fig.  4 

1 .  Type  A  ware  with  few  small  grits ;  piecrust  decoration  on  top 
of  rim;   diam.  c.  3  in.   Unstratified. 

2.  Type  A  ware;   base  with  thumb  pressure  marks.   Ditch. 

3.  Type  B  ware ;  reddish  surface ;   diam.  c.  8  in.   Unstratified. 

4.  Type  B  ware;    smooth  surface  marked  with  faint  impressed 
lines.    Unstratified. 

5.  6.  Type  B  ware  containing  bright  red  fragments  of  iron  oxide; 

rims  with  finger-tip  markings  on  top.    Ditch. 

'  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU(41)/958  453.  8  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU(41)/972  456. 

9  Sy.A.C,  lvii,  42-71.  10  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU(41)/960  458. 

11  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SU(41)/960  451. 
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7.  Type  B  ware ;  diam.  c.  5  in.    Unstratified. 

8.  Type  B  ware ;  smooth  internal  surface.    Ditch. 

9.  Type  B  ware ;  smooth  external  surface.  Ditch. 

10.  Type  B  ware;  reddish  surface;  diam.  4  in.    Ditch. 

11.  Type  A  ware;  smooth  internal  surface;  diam.  c.  9  in. 
Unstratified. 

12.  Type  B  ware;  burnished  surface  decorated  with  linear 
pattern  made  with  blunt  point.   Ditch. 

13.  Sandy  brown  ware,  small  flint  grits;  diam.  c.  4  in.  Ditch. 
This  may  be  wheel-made. 

14.  Type  A  ware  with  few  small  flint  grits.  Ditch. 

15.  Type  B  ware  with  soapy  light  brown  external  surface;  diam. 
c.  5  in.  Unstratified.  This  vessel  with  its  slight  beading  of  the 
rim,  can  be  paralleled  at  Clandon,  Surrey,12  where  it  is 
regarded  as  Second  B. 

16.  Type  C  ware  with  dark  body  and  black  burnished  surface; 
diam.  c.  6in.  This  may  have  been  finished  on  the  wheel  or 
turntable.    Ditch. 

17.  Type  C  ware  with  black  surface  decorated  with  broad  shallow 
burnished  hnes.    Ditch. 

The  following  sherds  were  obtained  from  the  filling  of  the  pit. 

18.  Type  D  ware,  smooth  external  surface. 

19.  Corky  greyish  ware  with  fragments  of  ironstone,  brown 
surface,   smooth  but  slightly  pitted. 

20.  Similar  ware  to  no.  19,  but  without  ironstone  fragments  but 
with  pitting  of  the  surface;  diam.  c.  3  in.  This  is  possibly 
part  of  a  foot-ring  bowl  of  the  Wealden  culture,13  but  the 
vessel  must  have  been  rather  narrower  in  the  girth  than  is 
normal. 

21.  Type  D  ware,  smooth  surface;  diam.  c.  4  in. 


(b)  Wheel-made  Pottery  (Figs.  5,  6,  7) 

The  wheel-made  pottery  was  found  in  the  ditch  and  the 
cultivation  layer,  but  was  absent  from  the  pit.  The  bulk  of  the  ware 
has  a  distinctly  native  appearance,  being  rather  dirty  and  under- 
fired.  Decoration  is  common  and  the  modes  used  are  (a)  horizontal 
burnished  zones  and  (b)  burnished  or  shallow  impressed  lines 
forming  chevrons  and  wavy  patterns  on  a  matt  surface.  The  modes 
of  decoration  of  nos.  42  and  55  are  exceptional  on  this  site. 

The  larger  part  of  this  group  of  pottery  consists  of  types  of 
common  local  occurrence  (i.e.  bead-rim  jars,  cordoned  vessels  with 
high  shoulder  and  upright  neck,  bowls  with  shouldered  side,  storage 
vessels  with  out-turned  rim) ;  in  general,  parallels  from  other  sites 
are  not  given  for  these.  For  the  remaining  types  parallels  have  in 
some  cases  been  cited  as  it  is  by  these  that  the  earlier  dating  limit 
for  the  group  is  fixed. 

12  Arch.  J.,  ci,  54,  Fig.  4.  13  ArchcBologia,  xc,  142-54. 
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Fig.  5. — Romano-British  Pottery.     (|) 
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Bead  Rim  Vessels  (Holmes,  type  18) 14 

22.  Grey  sandy  ware  with  brown  surface,  smoothed  zone  just 
below  rim.  Ditch.  Rim  fragments  of  three  other  similar 
vessels  were  found. 

23.  Grey  sandy  ware  with  quartzite  grains,  dark  brown  surface. 
Unstratified. 

24.  Hard  grey  sandy  ware,  smooth  surface;  broad  shallow  groove 
on  shoulder.   Unstratified. 

25.  Sandy  brown  ware,  black  surface  with  burnished  and  matt 
zones,  the  latter  decorated  with  burnished  lines.  Ditch. 
A  similar  vessel  is  among  the  unpublished  pottery  (in  the 
Haslemere  museum)  from  the  Beech  Road,  Haslemere, 
site. 

26.  Grey  sandy  ware  with  black  surface;  burnished  rim  and 
zone  on  shoulder,  the  rest  matt,  but  decorated  with  burnished 
wavy  line.  Ditch.  Fragments  of  two  other  similar  vessels 
were  found. 

27.  Fragment  of  large  storage  vessel.  Hard  yellow  ware  with 
quartzite  grains;  surface  smoothed  on  rim  and  shoulder. 
Ditch.  Another  sherd,  which  is  probably  from  the  body  of 
this  vessel,  is  decorated  with  a  burnished  wavy  line.  A  similar 
rim  in  grey  ware  was  found. 


Cordoned  Vessels  with  High  Shoulder  and  Upright  Neck  (Holmes, 
types  19-21)15 

28.  Grey  ware  with  smooth  black  surface;  matt  zone  below 
shoulder.    Ditch.    Cf.  Holmes,  type  20. 16 

29.  Coarse  brown  ware.    Ditch. 

30.  Hard  grey  ware.  Ditch.  No.  38  (below)  is  probably  the 
missing  base. 

31.  Grey  ware  with  smooth  black  surface.    Ditch. 

32.  Grey  ware  with  brown  surface.    Ditch. 

33.  Grey  ware  with  smooth  black  surface;  Ditch. 

34.  Red  ware  with  brown  external  and  grey  internal  surface. 
Ditch. 

35.  Grey  ware  with  dark  grey  surface ;  slight  offset  on  shoulder, 
circular  groove  on  underside  of  base.   Ditch. 

36.  Brown  ware  with  black  surface;  carefully  smoothed  on  rim, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  side,  shoulder  matt  and  decorated 
with  burnished  chevrons  consisting  of  sets  of  three  lines. 
Ditch. 

37.  Hard  grey  ware  with  grey  surface.    Ditch. 

38.  Hard  grey  ware  with  grey  surface;  shallow  circular  groove 
on  underside  of  foot.    Ditch. 

14  Sy.A.C,  li,  1-28.  15  Ibid.  16  Ibid. 
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Fig.  6. — Romano-British  Pottery.     (J) 
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Other  Types 

39.  Butt-beaker,  sandy  grey  ware  with  smooth  surface ;  decorated 
with  faint  wavy  line  between  the  two  cordons.  Ditch. 
Cf.  Camulodunum,  type  119,17  there  dated  a.d.  43-65. 


Romano-British  Pottery. 


40.  Carinated  Beaker,  brown  ware  with  grey  core,  dark  brown 
"fumed"  surface.  Ditch.  Cf.  Holmes,  type  23;  Silchester,™ 
Plate  LXXVIII,  1. 

41.  Storage  Vessel  with  out-turned  rim,  hard  grey  ware  with 
brown  surface ;  two  closely  spaced  thin  grooves  on  shoulder. 
Ditch.    Cf.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVIII,  142,  Fig.  3,  2.    c.  a.d.  100. 

42.  Wide-bellied  Flask  with  narrow  neck,  hard  grey  ware; 
decorated  on  shoulder  with  three  fine  grooves  and  stab  marks 
made  with  a  sharp  point.  Ditch.  Cf.  Camulodunum,  type  231. 
Claudian. 

43.  Bowl  with  pedestal  base  and  corrugated  side,  soft  red  ware, 
smooth  surface  with  faint  horizontal  striations;  rim  carefully 
flattened,  foot  ring.  Ditch. 

17  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C,  and  Hull,  M.  R.,  Camulodunum  (1947). 

18  May,  T.(  The  Pottery  found  at  Silchester  (1916). 
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44.  Bowl  with  shouldered  side  (Holmes,  type  22),  sandy  brown 
rather  soft  ware,  burnished  black  external  surface;  groove 
on  top  of  rim  and  two  closely  spaced  concentric  circular 
shallow  grooves  on  underside  of  base.  Ditch. 

45.  Soft  brown  ware  with  burnished  black  external  surface.  Ditch. 

46.  Fragment  of  base  of  bowl,  or  possibly  of  platter.  Hard  grey 
ware  with  smooth  surface;  upper  surface  has  thin  incised 
concentric  circular  lines,  underside  has  deep  circular 
concentric  grooves.    Ditch. 

47.  Plate  with  moulded  side,  light-coloured,  sandy  ware  with 
smoothed  grey  surface.  Ditch.  Cf.  Camulodunum,  type  24. 
Mid-first  century  a.d. 

48.  Lid  or  Plate  with  Curved  Side,  grey  ware  with  smooth  dark 
grey  surface.   Ditch.    Possibly  a  crude  version  of  no.  47. 

49.  Large  two-handled  Flagon,  light  grey  sandy  ware  with  dark 
grey  surface,  carefully  smoothed,  the  neck  tooled  vertically; 
heavy  reeded  rim,  cordon  on  neck,  four-ribbed  handle. 
Ditch.  Cf.  Camulodunum,  type  163;  Silchester,  Plate  LX, 
106  and  108.  Native  imitation  of  an  imported  Gallo-Belgic 
form.    c.  a.d.  10-60. 

50.  Similar  in  ware  and  form  to  no.  49.   Ditch. 

51.  SmaU  Flagon,  pinkish-grey  smooth  ware  with  dark  specks, 
and  with  dark  rubbery  external  surface ;  an  ill-defined  cordon 
on  neck.  If  there  was  a  handle  it  must  have  sprung  lower  than 
half-way  down  the  neck.  Ditch. 

52.  Hard  light  grey  ware  with  darker  surface;  faintly  impressed 
wavy  line  on  shoulder.    Ditch. 

53.  Sandy  grey  ware  with  smooth  black  external  surface ;  pattern 
of  pairs  of  parallel  impressed  lines  on  shoulder.    Ditch. 

54.  Grey  sandy  ware  with  smooth  black  surface.    Ditch. 

55.  Sherd  decorated  with  combing  (not  illustrated) :  fragment  of 
side  of  large  vessel.  Hard  grey  ware  with  black  surface; 
decorated  externally  with  faintly  impressed  parallel  lines 
suggesting  use  of  comb;  inner  surface  irregular  as  if  hand- 
made, but  the  vessel  was  finished  externally  on  the  wheel. 
Unstratified. 

APPENDIX 

Pottery  from  Shackleford,  Surrey  (Fig.  8) 

The  pottery  described  here  is  in  the  school  museum  at 
Charterhouse.  The  group  from  Hurtmore  Holt  (Nat.  Grid  Ref. 
31/945452)  was  found  in  about  the  year  1895  and  was  presented 
to  the  museum  by  Major  Fairtlough.  The  other  pot  (S.l.)  was 
found  by  Mr.  George  Webb  in  a  field  at  Shackleford  in  1895,  but 
the  exact  find  spot  was  not  recorded. 

H.l.  Sandy  grey  ware  with  quartzite  grains.  Cf.  Sy.A.C.  LI,  9, 
Fig.  2,  IV ;  Richborough,19  III,  PL  xxxvii,  270.  c.  a.d.  100. 

19  Bushe-Fox,  J.  P.,  Third  Report  on  the  Excavations  of  the  Roman  Fort  at 
Richborongh,  Kent  (1932). 
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H.2.  Hard  grey  sandy  ware  with  dark  grey  surface,  possibly  with 
slip;  broad  cordon  produced  by  two  V-shaped  grooves, 
burnished  lines  in  sets  of  three  above.  Possibly  from  a  high- 
shouldered  jar  with  upright  neck  and  out-turned  rim. 
Cf.  Alice  Holt  Forest20,  41  and  Fig.  3;  Holmes,  type  19: 
first  or  early  second  century  a.d. 

H.3.  Light  grey  ware  with  quartzite  grains,  dark  grey  external 
surface  much  worn  on  top  of  rim,  slight  indication  of  groove 
on  top  of  rim.  Cf.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVIII,  142,  Fig.  3,  no.  1; 
Preh.  Farnh.  246,  R86A,  a.d.  100-150,  but  the  groove  on 
top  of  the  rim  would  suggest  a  later  date. 
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Fig.  8. — Pottery  from  Shackleford.     (J) 


It  is  not  certain  that  these  sherds  were  found  together,  but  the 
probable  date  for  them  as  a  group  is  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  a.d. 

S.l  Beaker  of  greyish  brown  sandy  ware,  external  surface 
showing  marks  caused  by  smoothing,  possibly  not  on  a 
wheel;  shallow  circular  groove  on  underside  of  base. 
Complete  except  for  part  of  rim  and  base.  This  pot  might  be 
regarded  as  a  late  rendering  of  a  Wealden  footring  bowl,  or 
as  a  native  imitation  of  a  butt-beaker. 

20  Wade,  A.  G.,  and  Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  Alice  Holt  Forest  (1949). 


THE  EXCAVATION  OF  A  ROMANO- 
BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  IN   KINGS  WOOD, 
SANDERSTEAD 

BY 

R.  I.  Little 

SANDERSTEAD  lies  in  an  area  hitherto  thought  to  be  scantily- 
populated  in  Romano-British  times.  Until  recently  the  only 
hint  of  occupation  was  the  unearthing  in  1943,  in  an  allotment, 
now  under  a  housing  estate  off  Wentworth  Way,  of  a  few  pieces 
of  first-century  pottery.  This  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
interment.1  In  January  1959  the  writer  found  further  sherds 
of  first-century  pottery  during  construction  work  undertaken 
at  Sanderstead  Court.2  The  site,  however,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  report,  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of 
Sanderstead  Church,  in  the  north  corner  of  the  wood  known  as 
Kings  Wood.3  The  site  is  divided  into  two,  part  being  owned 
by  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D.C.,  and  part  by  Selsdon  Park 
Hotel  Ltd.  It  lies  at  500  feet  above  sea-level  and  geologically  is 
situated  on  the  Clay  and  Flints  area,  although  on  the  actual  site 
this  forms  only  a  thin  covering  overlying  the  chalk,  which  is  exposed 
in  the  eastern  flank  of  the  small  valley  along  which  the  settlement 
is  situated.  The  site  is  enclosed  by  a  much-eroded  earthwork.  This 
is  D-shaped,  covering  an  area  of  approximately  45,000  square  feet. 
In  the  centre,  or  apex,  of  the  semi-circular  bank  he  the  main  gate- 
way and  the  approach  road  into  the  enclosure  (Fig.  2). 

Soon  after  the  initial  discovery  of  the  site  in  1955,  permission  was 
kindly  granted  by  the  Directors  of  Selsdon  Park  Hotel  Ltd.  to 
undertake  a  preliminary  investigation.  This  was  carried  out  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1956  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Keith  Hore. 
The  results  of  this  excavation  were  reported  briefly  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society*  At  this  time 
the  U.D.C.  undertook  to  clear  the  part  of  the  wood  overlying  the 
settlement,  thus  enabling  us  to  trace  with  certainty  the  enclosing 
earthworks,  and  to  survey  the  entire  site.  We  located  the  main 
gateway,  two  of  the  three  tracks  and  roads  connected  with  the  site, 
and  two  of  the  hut  sites,  only  one  of  which  we  excavated. 

In  1959  the  Council  of  the  Bourne  Society  gave  the  writer  its 
consent  to  direct  an  excavation  on  the  site.  Further  preliminary 
work  was  carried  out  during  April  of  the  same  year,  when  three 
trial  areas  were  opened.    The  main  excavation  began  on  1  August 

1  Sy.A.C,  xlix,  112.  2  Selsdon  Court  on  Fig.  1. 

3  Grid  Ref.  TQ  (51)  352  608.  4  Vol.  xn,  p.  171. 
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1959  and  was  carried  on  throughout  the  following  week,  and  every 
weekend  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  all 
too  numerous  trees,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  lay  out  a  grid  of 
trenches.  We  therefore  opened  four  new  areas,  the  numbers  of 
which  continued  on  from  the  three  areas  opened  during  the  April 
excavation. 

Area  I  covered  a  section  of  the  enclosure,  Area  III  sectioned  one 
of  the  hut  sites.    Area  IV  was  more  comprehensive  in  that  it 
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Fig.    1. — Map   showing   position    of    R.B.    Settlement   in   relation    to 

CONTEMPORARY  ROADS  AND  TRACKWAYS. 

included  the  gate,  the  approach  road,  and  the  adjacent  cemetery. 
Area  V  was  a  deep  cut  through  the  earthwork  and  Area  VI  was 
designed  to  section  the  eastern  bank  of  the  enclosure,  but  was  not 
completed  (Fig.  2). 


THE  ENCLOSURE 

The  enclosure  is  one  of  the  few  physical  features  remaining 
visible — a  very  insignificant  series  of  banks,  its  ditches  entirely 
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levelled  by  the  destructive  forces  of  time.  These  banks  alone  of  the 
many  in  Kings  Wood  are  of  flint  construction.  They  enclose  an  area 
of  c.  45,000  square  feet.  Upon  the  old  surface,  a  packed  flint  layer 
of  cobbling  uncovered  within  the  enclosure,  we  found  numerous 
sherds  of  pottery  dating  from  the  early  first  century  a.d.  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  a  number  of  extremely  crude 
flint  implements.  Two  small  flint  quarries,  one  beside  and  just 
below  the  eastern  bank  and  another  100  yards  further  south,  pro- 
vided much  of  this  necessary  flint  material.  The  three  banks  which 
constitute  the  enclosure  all  terminate  indistinctly  due  to  errosion, 
and  the  following  measurements  are  therefore  only  approximately 
estimated.  The  main  eastern  one,  which  is  a  form  of  embanked 
terrace,  is  340  feet  long,  and  runs  along  the  500  ft.  contour.  Of  the 
two  curving  banks  the  southern  is  200  feet  long,  and  the  northern 
250  feet.  The  gateway  dividing  the  two  is  50  feet  wide.  A  twenty 
foot  trench  cut  into  the  base  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  enclosure 
revealed  a  chalk -filled  ditch  of  U-shaped  section.  The  natural  chalk 
is  at  this  point  very  near  the  surface.  This  had  been  cut  into  to  form 
a  steep  scarp,  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  infilling  had  been  very  rapid; 
time  had  not  allowed  the  ditch  to  acquire  the  usual  accumulation 
of  rubbish.  The  fill  contained  no  pottery  dating-evidence,  and 
only  two  flint  flakes.  The  northern  bank  differs  in  that  it  is  con- 
structed out  of  the  natural,  and  more  extensive,  clay  with  flints. 
Again  no  pottery  was  forthcoming,  and  only  one  crude  flake.  The 
main  gate  into  the  settlement  is  situated  within  a  50-foot  gap, 
dividing  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  enclosure.  The 
approach  road,  which  is  15  feet  wide,  enters  alongside  the  northern 
bank,  and  merges  into  an  area  of  scattered  flints  forming  a  platform 
immediately  in  front  of  the  gate,  leaving  a  seemingly  unnecessary 
35-foot  gap  to  the  clearly  defined  abutment  of  the  southern  bank. 
Trenching  in  this  area  (IV)  revealed  two  low  dry  flint  mounds, 
20  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  running  at  30  degrees  from  the  parallel 
of  the  approach  road.  To  the  west  of  these,  and  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  road,  we  uncovered  and  cross-sectioned  a  large  chalk- 
filled  pit,  3  feet  deep.  In  the  filling  we  found  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.  9  in. 
a  4f-inch  iron  object  (Fig.  5,  a)  ;  the  use  of  this  and  of  the  pit  are 
unknown. 

THE   HUT  SITE 

Within  the  enclosure  we  found  two  first-century  hut-sites  by 
surface  indications.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  others,  but 
exact  location  is  difficult  owing  to  the  modern  wood,  short  of  clearing 
the  entire  interior  of  the  enclosure.  One  only  of  these  huts  was 
excavated;  the  other  was  tested,  and  yielded  sherds  of  typical 
first-century  pottery,  including  much  Bead-rim  pottery  of  the 
characteristic  "soapy"  ware.5  The  excavated  hut  lay  281  feet  west 

5  See  Sy.A.C.  l,  pp.  144-7.  Sherds  from  this,  and  from  the  excavated  hut, 
axe  almost  identical  to  nos.  8,  9  and  10,  figured  on  p.  146.  A  date  of  c.  a.d.  20- 
50  is  given  for  this  ware. 
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of  Kings  Wood  Lane,  measured  along  the  wire  fence  which  divides 
the  properties  of  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D.C.  and  Selsdon  Park 
Hotel  Ltd.  (Fig.  2).  The  dimensions  of  the  hut  were  22  feet  along 
the  north-south  axis  by  21  feet  wide;  it  was  visible  as  a  shallow 
depression  containing  large  quantities  of  surface  pottery.  The 
excavation  consisted  of  a  series  of  three  trenches  cross-sectioning 
the  hut  from  east  to  west;  three  others  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
depression;  and  one  on  the  western  side.  The  clay  filling  of  the  hut 
contained  very  large  quantities  of  first-century  pottery,  and  a  few 
fragments  belonging  to  the  second  century.  In  this  fill  was  found  a 
sherd  of  a  samian  dish  of  form  31  and  fragments  of  Bead-rim  ware  of 
late  Iron  Age  type.  In  the  eastern  side  of  the  hut  were  found  few 
flints,  but  in  the  opposite  side  a  packed  layer  of  collapsed  flint. 
This  is  possibly  the  remains  of  a  low  dry  flint  wall  around  the  hut. 

Excavations  were  taken  down  to  the  natural  clay,  but  no  post- 
holes  were  encountered.  The  hearth  consisted  of  a  number  of  tiles, 
but  its  complete  excavation  was  hampered  by  trees.  A  slight  step 
was  located  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  The  series  of  trenches  above 
the  rim  of  the  hut  revealed  the  flint  cobbling  which  covers  the 
entire  enclosure,  and  quantities  of  first-century  pottery.  In 
addition,  there  were  fragments  of  three  samian  dishes  of  form  31, 
dated  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Hartley,  F.S.A.,  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (c.  a.d.  130-160). 

The  trench  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hut,  Area  III,  also  yielded 
large  quantities  of  pottery,  but  small  finds  in  this  area  were 
extremely  rare.  Of  these,  a  polished  carstone  pebble  used  as  a 
hone  from  the  western  trench,  and  an  iron  spear-head  (Fig.  5,  B,  c), 
from  the  eastern  series,  were  of  especial  note ;  also  a  very  corroded 
and  illegible  bronze  coin,  which  was  found  in  the  surface  mould. 

THE   BURIAL   GROUND 

The  preliminary  excavation  (April  1959)  was  organized  in  order 
to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the  burial  ground,  but  this  was  not 
found  until  during  the  main  excavation  (August  1959),  when  a 
small  cremation-cemetery  was  discovered  20  feet  west  of  the  gate 
alongside  the  approach  road  (Fig.  3).  All  the  interments  were  those 
of  babies  and  young  children;  the  main  adult  burial-ground  has 
yet  to  be  discovered,  although  it  probably  lies  to  the  south  of 
Road  B  (Fig.  2).  Five  interments  were  excavated,  four  of  which 
were  urn  groups.  All  were  between  1  ft.  2  in.  and  1  ft.  6  in.  below 
present  ground-level.  The  burial-ground  is  situated  on  the  slight 
incline  of  the  small  valley  in  which  the  settlement  is  sited.  The 
natural  soil-creep  has  in  most  cases  crushed  the  burial  vessels. 

Burial  1 

This  consisted  of  a  small  compact  pile  of  partially  calcined  bone 
fragments,  found  at  a  depth  of  only  1  ft.  2  in.  These  fragments  were 
possibly  interred  in  a  small  bag.  The  skull-fragments  showed  a  very 
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small  diameter;   it  was  clearly  a  child's.   There  were  no  associated 
vessels. 


Burial  2 

This  interment  consisted  of  two  vessels.  One  was  a  small 
fragmentary  soft  brown  vessel,  with  a  very  small  "button  base" 
(Fig.  4,  no.  6).   The  other  was  a  large  grey  cinerary  urn  with  three 
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Fig.  3. — Area  IV;  Small  Cemetery  alongside  Road  C. 

cordons  (Fig.  4,  no.  1).  It  was  found  full  of  large  bone  fragments 
showing  only  slight  calcining:  this  vessel  also  contained  a  calcined 
flint.  Associated  with  this  group  were  24  worked  flakes  arranged 
around  the  base  of  the  cinerary  urn. 

Burial  3 

This  burial  was  that  of  a  very  young  baby.  The  child's  calcined 
remains  were  placed  within  a  bead-rim  cooking  pot  of  the  soft 
"soapy"  ware  (Fig.  4,  no.  2);  crushed  by  soil-creep.  Beside  this 
was  found  an  almost  intact  child's  feeding  bottle  (Fig.  4,  no.  5). 
The  bottle  had  contained  no  silted  soil,  and  may  have  been  placed 
in  the  grave  pit  with  a  wood  or  clay  bung. 
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Burial  4 

From  the  side  of  the  north-south  trench  through  the  burial 
ground  were  recovered  fragments  of  two  vessels,  indicating  the 
presence  of  another  interment,  seriously  disturbed  by  the  roots  of 
an  ash  tree.  The  few  bone  fragments  found  were  contained  in  a 
black  cordoned  vessel  of  typical  late  Iron  Age  form,  not  figured. 
The  associated  vessel  was  a  small  coarse  ware  pot,  whose  rim  was 
missing  (Fig.  4,  no.  4). 

Burial  5 

This  group  was  represented  by  an  area  of  scattered  sherds,  and 
semi-calcined  bone  material.  The  cinerary  urn  was  of  black-coated 
sandy  brown  ware.  The  associated  vessel  was  of  more  interest,  being 
an  imported  buff  jug  of  unusual  form  with  relief  decoration  (Fig.  4, 
no.  3).  Though  unglazed,  it  is  doubtless  St.  Remy  ware. 

Fragments  of  pottery  other  than  those  recorded  indicate  the 
existence  of  other  interments.  There  were  no  traces  of  any  samian 
vessels  as  is  usual  in  cremation  burials  of  the  first  century.  All  the 
interments  noted  could  be  dated  c.  a.d.  40-70.  No  brooches  or  coins 
were  associated  with  the  groups. 

COMMUNICATIONS    (Figs.  1-2) 

The  settlement  is  connected  with  two  early  ridgeways  by  a 
system  of  trackways.  The  principal  of  these  is  track  A.  This 
branches  off  James  Graham's  pre-Roman  trackway  to  the  Sussex 
Iron  Field  near  Selsdon  Park  Hotel.5  A  second  road,  B,  runs  from 
the  alternative  Iron  Age  ridgeway  on  the  line  of  the  present 
Limpsfield  Road  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  site  enclosure,  but  its 
antiquity  is  not  certain ;  while  a  third  road,  C,  connects  track  A  to 
the  main  gate  of  the  settlement. 

Track  A 

This  trackway  branches  off  the  Sussex  Iron-Field  Way  at  the 
junction  of  old  Farleigh  Road,  Selsdon,  and  Kings  Wood  Way. 
Its  line  is  at  first  obscured  by  private  gardens  and  small-holdings 
but  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  spur  of  Kings  Wood  it  is  visible  as  a 
slightly  sunken  terrace  way  which  runs  almost  straight  for  200  yards 
before  turning  south.  It  continues  this  line  until  it  reaches  a  small 
disused  chalk-quarry  where  it  is  obliterated.  A  new  alignment  is 
formed  here  which  carries  the  track  70  feet  west  of  the  settlement. 
This  track  has  only  been  traced  for  300  yards  south  of  the  site, 
where  it  is  obscured  by  the  density  of  the  wood.  The  last  stretch 
is  the  only  section  of  the  course  which  is  flint-metalled.  An  Iron 
Age  date  was  suggested  for  this  track  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary,  F.S.A. 
Where  this  trackway  terminates  is  a  point  for  future  investigation. 
Its  total  length  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

6  Sy.A.C.  xlix,  p.  20. 
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Track  B 

By  the  nature  of  its  construction  this  track  can  be  described  as  a 
road.  It  parts  from  the  Limpsfield  Road  Iron  Age  ridgeway  200 
yards  south  of  the  Sanderstead  Fire  Station.  At  this  ancient 
junction,  early  in  1960,  the  writer  discovered  another  Romano- 
British  settlement  and  pottery  of  Early  Iron  Age  date  (see  p.  113). 
It  maintains  a  straight  N.E.  course  for  half  a  mile,  but  much  of  the 
original  line  has  been  destroyed  by  a. Sports  Ground.  A  section  in  a 
garden  in  Leighton  Gardens  revealed  a  heavy  flint  metalling. 
At  the  end  of  this  straight  stretch  the  road  turns  30  degrees 
northwards;  at  this  angle,  the  road  consists  of  flints  set  in  a 
foundation  of  chalk,  packed  to  form  a  bed  20  feet  wide.  The  road 
suddenly  takes  a  90  degree  turn  after  only  100  yards,  and  can  be 
clearly  seen  running  across  the  golf  course  as  a  low  agger  15  feet 
wide  with  side  ditches.  The  metalling  is  evident  by  probing.  The 
road  crosses  the  valley  and  track  A,  passes  alongside  the  small 
quarry,  and  is  visible  as  a  line  of  packed  flint,  15  feet  wide,  where  it 
crosses  a  bridle  path.  East  of  this  a  section  in  1956  revealed  two 
distinct  layers  of  flint  15  feet  wide.  A  road  from  Kings  Wood  Way 
to  the  Limpsfield  Road  is  shown  on  Rocque's  Map  of  Surrey  (1765). 
Is  this  on  the  line  of  an  earlier  roadway?  The  short  straight 
alignments  are  certainly  not  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  total  length  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Track  C 

This  very  short  road  branches  off  track  A  at  right  angles,  and 
runs  directly  into  the  main  gate  of  the  settlement.  A  partial  section 
revealed  the  road  to  be  constructed  of  large  packed  flints,  15  feet 
wide,  but  no  agger  is  visible.  The  road  was  unsuspected  until  it  was 
located  in  the  cemetery  area;  the  interments  were  placed  alongside 
it.    Its  total  length  is  70  feet. 

CONCLUSION 

This  excavation  showed  that  the  settlement  was  that  of  a  small 
farming  community  dating  between  c.  a.d.  30-160,  the  way  of  life 
of  which  was  largely  unaffected  by  the  first  century  of  Roman 
occupation.  An  extensive  field  system,  much  of  which  has  either 
been  levelled  by  the  construction  of  the  golf  course  or  is  concealed 
by  woodland,  surrounds  the  enclosure.  As  no  sections  were  cut  into 
this,  we  are  unable  to  state  any  positive  date  for  these  works.  In  a 
trial  trench  200  yards  from  the  site  we  found  a  few  sherds  of  Iron  Age 
pottery  in  the  shaft  of  a  Dene  Hole  (see  p.  44).  The  settlement  is 
most  certainly  one  of  a  number  in  this  area,  which  is  situated  on  the 
extensive  clay  with  flints  plateau,  stretching  from  Tatsfield  to 
Sanderstead.  This  region  is  scored  by  numerous  small  fertile 
valleys.  The  presence  of  at  least  two  other  settlements  in  Sander- 
stead is  indicated  by  the  finds  at  Sanderstead  Court  in  1959  and  the 
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Romano-British  settlement  dealt  with  on  p.  113.  These  small  com- 
munities would  be  connected  to  each  other  by  a  series  of  well-used 
tracks  and  roads;  indeed,  track  A  may  well  terminate  at  another 
of  these  sites  as  does  track  B.    There  would  be,  no  doubt,  local 


FIG<  4. — Pottery  from  the  Cemetery,  Area  IV  (J) 


movement  from  one  settlement  to  another.  Much  is  known  of  the 
many  villas  and  small  towns,  and  their  inhabitants,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  lived  in  minor  settlements  at  a  lower 
level  of  culture;  of  such  peasant  farmsteads  this  site  is  an  example. 
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THE   FINDS 

Pottery  (Fig.  4) 

1.  Cinerary  urn  of  fine  grey  ware  from  burial  2.  Three  low  cordons  are 
moulded  around  the  shoulder,  suggesting  a  late  first-century  date.  Cross 
hatching  appears  on  the  lower  cordon.  This  vessel  was  originally  coated  with 
a  white  slip.  Contained  large  quantities  of  partially  calcined  bone  fragments 
of  a  child  of  some  5  to  10  years  of  age.  As  in  other  burials  on  this  site  no  traces 
of  ash  or  other  intrusive  material  was  noted.  Twenty-four  associated  flakes 
were  recorded  around  the  base  of  vessel. 

2.  Bead  rim  jar  of  Charlton  type.  Burial  3.  Hand  made,  used  as  a  cinerary 
urn.  Contained  calcined  bones  of  an  infant.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
Late  Iron  Age  potter's  craft.  The  vessel  is  of  a  very  pure  and  simple  form, 
and  is  extremely  practical.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  by  drawing  the 
plastic  clay  up  vertically  from  the  base,  and  is  clearly  portrayed  in  this  vessel. 

3.  Jug  of  Saint-Remy  ware,  unglazed.   Claudian.   Burial  5. 

4.  Small  vessel  associated  with  burial  4.  Black  coated,  rim  missing.  The 
shape  is  Holmes's  type  23  (Sy.A.C.  li,  22). 

5.  Feeding  bottle,  associated  with  burial  3.  Practically  intact,  light  red 
sandy  pottery,  originally  coated  with  a  cream  slip.  The  spout  is  modelled, 
diameter  of  hole  rt  inch.  An  article  in  the  Archaeological  News  Letter,  Vol.  IV, 
no.  7,  March-April,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lacaillc,  F.S.A.,  shows  that  this  type  of 
vessel  has  an  ancestry  going  back  to  Neolithic  times.  He  suggests  that  a 
sheath  made  from  a  cow's  udder  was  probably  fitted  over  the  coarse  earthen- 
ware spout  to  avoid  injury  to  the  child's  mouth.  Cf.  Arch.  Cant,  v,  29,  xx,  53, 
xxxix,  44,  lxx,  255. 

6.  Votive  vessel,  burial  2.  Thin  soft  brown  ware,  traces  of  white  slip  on 
shoulder  and  cordon.    Rim  lacking. 

Small  Finds  (Fig.  5) 

a.  Object  of  forged  iron.  Broken.  One  end  has  been  splayed  out,  and  the 
ends  bent  up.  A  hole  has  been  drilled  between  the  "wings."  Found  in  chalk- 
filled  pit  beside  the  approach  road. 

b.  Iron  spear  head,  very  corroded,  with  hollow  socket.  The  small  nail 
illustrated  was  found  with  it;  this  has  been  shortened  in  antiquity,  and  was 
possibly  used  as  a  fastening  rivet.    From  the  hut. 

c.  Pebble  hone,  showing  signs  of  polishing  on  both  faces.  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  E.  M.  Guppy,  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Museum,  for  the  petrographi- 
cal  note  below: 

"A  ferruginous  sandstone  ('carstone')  pebble  derived  from  the  Folkstone 
Beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Possibly  eroded  by  wind  action  during  the 
Pleistocene  epoch.    Of  local  origin."    From  the  hut. 

THE  PARTIAL  EXCAVATION  OF  A  DENE  HOLE 

In  the  fields  and  woods  of  Sanderstead  there  are  numerous  hollows 
and  depressions,  nearly  all  circular,  ranging  in  size  from  100  feet  in 
diameter  by  10  feet  in  depth,  to  only  20  feet  by  1  foot.  As  these  have 
never  been  fully  investigated,  it  was  decided  to  excavate  one  of 
them  in  an  endeavour  to  determine  their  function. 

The  one  chosen  for  excavation  was  in  Kings  Wood,  Sanderstead 
(Grid  Ref.  TQ  352607),  only  200  yards  south-west  of  the  Romano- 
British  settlement.  The  hollow  is  situated  190  feet  south-west  of  an 
intersection  of  four  of  the  broad  walks  which  sub-divide  the  wood.6 
Forty-two  other  similar  depressions  have  been  recorded  in  Kings 
Wood  during  field  work  carried  out  in  the  area. 

6  Near  the  D  in  "Kings  Wood  Settlement"  on  Fig.  1. 
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The  hollow  examined  measured  40  feet  in  diameter,  by  only  18 
inches  in  depth.  As  were  most  of  the  others,  it  was  situated  on  the 
clay  with  flints,  overlying  chalk.  A  trial  trench  100  yards  north-east 
disclosed  chalk  at  3  ft.  6  in. 

A  20-ft.  trial  trench  was  opened  giving  a  section  from  the  rim  to 
the  base  of  the  hollow,  and  was  later  extended  a  further  10  feet  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  so  as  to  avoid  a  large  oak.  Near  the  rim  of  the 
depression  natural  clay  was  uncovered  at  a  depth  of  only  a  few 
inches.  This  thick  red  clay  was  followed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
hollow,  and  the  top  of  a  shaft  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  just  over 
8  feet.   The  filling  so  far  removed  consisted  of  a  deposit  of  steadily 


Fig.  5. — Small  Finds,  (i) 


formed  silt,  in  the  upper  horizon  of  which  was  found  an  eighteenth- 
century  horseshoe.  At  depths  of  2  ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  5  ft.  4  in. 
were  found  a  few  sherds  of  indeterminate  Iron  Age  pottery,  whilst 
at  6  ft.  6  in.  was  found  part  of  the  base  of  a  first-century  urn  of 
grey  pottery.  Found  also  in  this  silting  were  a  number  of  flint  flakes. 
(Of  this  steady  infilling  we  noted  after  a  thunderstorm  18  inches  of 
rapid  silt  in  our  excavation.) 

The  shaft  was  approximately  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  top  was 
blocked  by  a  number  of  large  mined  tabular  flints.  After  recording 
and  photographing,  these  were  removed:  to  expose  a  small  lump  of 
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very  soft  chalk,  and  a  flint  blade.  The  shaft-fill  consisted  of  alternat- 
ing horizons  of  red  clay  and  silt,  with  flecks  of  charcoal.  This  perhaps 
represents  an  annual  silting  rate. 

At  a  depth  of  10  ft.  6  in.  in  the  shaft  was  found  a  solitary  sherd  of 
late  Iron  Age  pottery,  similar  in  ware  to  Fig.  4,  no.  2,  and  another 
fragment  of  somewhat  earlier  pottery  was  recovered  at  12  feet.  The 
shaft  was  taken  down  to  a  total  depth  of  15  feet,  where  a  minute 
finely  worked  flint  blade  was  unearthed  of  Mesolithic  type.  The 
excavation  terminated  at  this  point,  for  we  struck  a  temporary 
water-level  (due  to  storm)  and  had  not  the  time  to  wait  for  this  to 
subside.  At  this  depth  (15  feet)  the  shaft  had  not  entered  chalk, 
although  it  is  certain  to  have  done  so  eventually. 

The  sparse  quantity  of  pottery  found  appears  to  date  the  original 
excavation  of  this  Dene  Hole  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Iron  Age. 
That  it  was  disused  and  partially  filled  in  by  the  first  century  a.d., 
is  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  pottery  of  that  date  in  the  silt. 
The  position  of  this  Dene  Hole  in  relation  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned surrounding  Field  System  points  to  its  use  as  a  marling  pit. 
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COBHAM:  MANORIAL  HISTORY 

BY 

T.  E.  C.  WALKER,  F.S.A. 

HE  parish  of  Cobham  contains  lands  of  the  manors  of 
Cobham,  Ham,  Down  (reputed),  Heywood  (reputed),  Esher 
Episcopi,  and  Esher  Milbourne. 

MANOR   OF  COBHAM 

This  is  the  most  important  manor  in  the  parish,  and  represents 
the  estate  of  Getinges  given  to  Chertsey  Abbey  in  the  year  673,  as 
part  of  the  foundation  grant,  by  Frithwald,  Viceroy  of  Surrey. 
(The  name  appears  as  the  hide  of  land  called  Ettenesse  in  royal 
confirmation  of  grants  to  Alexander  de  Barentin,  butler  to  Henry  II 
and  Richard  I.1  In  1598  it  was  Yeatinge  Fearme,  now  Eaton  Grange 
on  the  building  estate  of  Eaton  Park.)  The  settlement  in  673  may 
have  been  a  stockaded  enclosure  on  Leigh  Hill  which  Romano- 
Britons  had  occupied.  Below  the  hill  lies  the  Tilt(h),  presumably 
the  settlement's  arable  ground  in  Saxon  times,  for  the  name  would 
not  fit  in  post-Conquest  days,  when  the  Tilt  was  pasture,  meadow, 
and  wood.  By  Domesday  the  name  Getinges  had  given  way  to 
Covenham,  implying  a  removal  of  the  village  to  the  lower  ground 
where  the  church  is  situated.  The  manor  house,  Cobham  Court,  is 
on  the  middle  of  the  chord  of  the  U-shaped  bend  made  by  the  River 
Mole,  and  if  the  first  part  of  "Covenham"  is  not  a  personal  name  it 
could  well  refer  to  this  curve  in  the  river.  The  land  in  this  bend  was 
a  demesne-holding  of  Chertsey  Abbey.  The  house  is  presumably  the 
one  heard  of  in  1331,  when  Abbot  John  de  Rutherwyk  repaired  the 
chamber  at  Cobham,  and  added  a  new  chapel.2  The  chamber  was 
for  business  transactions,  and  there  would  have  been  a  hall  for 
tenants'  meetings  and  courts,  with  a  cellar  for  storage  underneath. 
A  good  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Cobham  Court  in  Rutherwyk 's 
day  has  been  printed  by  the  Surrey  Record  Society  from  an  abstract 
of  court  rolls  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  possible  to  learn  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  manor  from  the  cases  which  arose.  Rutherwyk 
was  a  vigorous  ruler,  and  from  a  document3  of  1334  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  we  find  that  various  Cobham  men  claimed  that  he 
had  been  indulging  in  rent-raising,  fines  on  marriage,  and  arbitrary 
taxation,  though  for  100  years  after  the  Conqueror's  reign,  they 
said,  any  virgate  (say  30  acres)  of  land  in  the  manor  could  be  kept 

1  Westminster  Abbey  Muniment  no.  660. 

*  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  no.  XXXIV  (1933),  p.  318.    (Chertsey  Abbey  Cartularies.) 

3  C/80/File  I,  no.  13. 
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for  2s.  a  year.  They  said  that  Cobham  was  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Crown,  and  now  required  £100  damages  of  the  abbot.  Rutherwyk, 
however,  referred  to  Domesday  Book,  which  showed  that  Cobham 
then  belonged  to  Chertsey  and  not  to  the  Crown.  However  in  1410 
it  was  stated4  that  the  same  claim  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
tenants  in  bondage,  together  with  those  of  Thorpe,  Egham,  and 
Chobham,  had  long  withdrawn  their  due  customs  and  services,  and 
had  leagued  together  to  resist  the  abbot  and  his  ministers.  A  charter5 
of  Elizabeth  I  to  Kingston-upon-Thames  stated  that  the  demesne 
of  Kingston  and  Emley  Bridge  (in  which  Cobham  lay)  was  ancient 
demesne,  "as  by  a  certain  certificate  thereof  sent  to  us  in  our 
chancery  by  the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  our  exchequer,"  and 
that  the  tenants  should  be  quit  of  toll  throughout  England,  jury 
service,  and  the  expense  of  knights  of  the  shire.  In  1578  a  letter 
from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Kingston  (about  postponing 
Cobham  Fair  on  account  of  infection)  referred  to  Cobham  as  being 
within  the  liberties  of  Kingston.6 

Until  the  dissolution  of  Chertsey  Abbey  in  1537  a  bailiff  would 
have  managed  the  manor  from  Cobham  Court,  helped  by  a  rent 
collector,  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  John  Charleton, 
collector  of  Bookham  and  Cobham,  at  a  wage  of  £2  13s.  4d.  a  year.7 
We  know  from  Manning  and  Bray's  account  of  a  vanished  brass  in 
the  church  that  in  1530  died  James  Sutton,  "bayle  of  this  lord- 
shyppe."  In  1534  to  Richard  Sutton,  probably  the  last  abbey 
bailiff,  and  son  of  James,  the  abbot  granted  a  40  years'  lease  of  the 
manor,8  which  passed  to  King  Henry  VIII  three  years  later. 
Richard  seems  to  have  had  four  sons,  Edmund,  John,  James,  and 
Jasper,  and  when  he  died  their  mother,  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have 
married  George  Bigley  to  whom  the  bailiwick  passed.  After  the 
marriage  the  Bigleys  in  1544  acquired  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne  of 
Byfleet,  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  former  Chertsey  Abbey  manor  of 
East  Clandon,9  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  they  paid  the  Queen 
£1,092  14s.  for  the  manor  of  Cobham  together  with  Cobham  Court 
Farm,  Church  House  (now  Buck's  Corner),  and  Cobham  mill.10 
Bigley  died  in  1558  leaving  two  daughters  as  co-heirs,  Dorothy  and 
Mary.11  To  his  wife  Elizabeth  he  left  Norwood  Farm,  and  after  her 
death  to  his  stepson  James  Sutton,  to  whom  he  also  left  the  office 
of  bailiwick  with  an  annual  sum  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  in 
connection  with  it.12   Ultimately  Cobham  came  solely  to  Dorothy, 

4  Patent  Rolls,  1  November  1410. 

5  Roots,  G.,  The  Charters  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Cadell  & 
Davies  (London,  1797),  pp.  83^. 

6  Dasent,  J.  R.,  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  (London,  1895),  New 
Series,  x,  p.  392. 

7  Brayley,  E.  W.,  A  Topographical  History  of  Surrey  (G.  Willis,  London, 
1850),  II,  p.  181, 

8  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds,  in,  A5733.  »  V.C.H.,  in,  p.  344. 

10  Guildford  Muniment  Room.  Cobham  1  /32/1 .  "Robt.  Gavell  Esq.  his  Title." 

11  As  note  9. 

12  Probate  of  Bigley's  will  at  Somerset  House  (P.C.C.,  14  Noodes). 
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who  married  Robert  Gavell,  son  of  Symond  Gavell  of  Nonsuch, 
Surrey,13  and  held  a  court  with  him  in  1566.  Robert  received  a 
grant  of  arms  in  1572,14  and  20  years  later  was  ordered  to  return  to 
the  Exchequer  certain  muniments  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of 
Chertsey.15  He  died  on  22  July  1595,  and  his  son  Francis  inherited. 
Francis  married  Mary  Archer,  and  died  in  1610,  desiring  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  near  his  father.16  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also 
called  Francis.  This  Francis  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Vincent  of  Stoke  d'Abernon,  and  she  was  buried  at 
Stoke  on  17  December  1619.  Francis  died  in  1633,  and  left  his 
eldest  son,  Vincent  Gavell  aged  15,  his  heir.  This  boy  was  placed  in 
the  charge  of  his  relative  Sir  Francis  Vincent  of  Stoke,  and  in  1638 
Sir  Francis  was  reproved  by  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  for 
helping  himself  to  young  Gavell's  fish  and  timber.17  Three  years 
before  this  incident  Vincent  Gavell  was  married  at  Cobham  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde.  In  1636,  a  year  after 
the  marriage,  Sir  Humphrey  died  after  a  painful  illness,  and  a  note 
in  the  church  register  states  that 

The  Rt.  Worshipful  Sir  Humphry  Lynde  Kt.  was  buried  14th  of  June. 
He  was  famous  for  his  writing  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  Religion.  His 
book  called  Via  Tuta  was  so  well  approv'd  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin, 
Dutch  and  French  and  often  reprinted  in  English.  He  also  wrote  a  book 
called  The  By-way  showing  the  errors  of  the  pretended  Catholick  Church  of 
Rome.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Featley  upon 
these  words.    Let  my  last  end  be  like  unto  His.  Num.  XXXIII,  10. 

.  Anthony  a  Wood18  says  he  died  on  8  June  and  was  buried  above 
the  steps  in  the  chancel.  By  his  will19  he  had  desired  "to  be  decently 
buried  in  Cobham  Chancell  above  the  steppe  without  pompe." 

A  son,  Robert,  was  born  to  Vincent  and  Margaret  GaveU  in  1641, 
and  Vincent  died  in  London  a  few  years  later,  leaving  instructions 
in  his  will20  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  Cobham  church.  Robert 
acquired  the  manor  of  Cobham,  and  Cobham  Court,  from  his  mother 
and  her  second  husband,  John  Piatt,  intruded  rector  of  West 
Horsley.  Among  the  title  deeds  of  Mr.  Charles  Combe  of  Cobham 
is  one  of  1647  by  which  Cobham  Court  is  let  by  John  Piatt  of  West 
Horsley,  clerk,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to  John  Inwood  of  Cobham, 
gentleman.  Piatt  reserved  liberty  for  the  holding  and  keeping  of 
courts  in  or  at  the  said  messuage  in  the  hall  or  place  accustomed  for 
the  holding,  and  to  make  stay  and  abode  there  during  the  said 
courts.  Every  time  a  court  was  held  at  the  manor-house  the  tenant 
should  provide  sufficient  and  competent  man's  meat  and  horse 
meat,  hay,  oats  and  provender  for  two  days  and  two  nights  together, 
whereof  one  should  be  the  day  or  evening  before  the  holding  of  the 

13  The  Gavell  descent  is  set  out  in  Harl.  Soc,  Vols,  xliii  and  lx. 

14  Sy.A.C,  in,  349. 

15  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  1591-4,  p.  213. 

16  Sy.A.C,  xxxv,  34. 

17  Sy.A.C,  xli,  126-7,  from  the  original  in  the  writer's  possession, 

18  Wood,  A.,  Athenae  Oxonienses  (London,  1815),  n,  p.  602 

19  P.C.C.,  70  Pile.  20  P.C.C.,  173  Essex. 
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court.  The  number  was  not  to  exceed  six  men  and  six  horses  at  a 
time,  and  the  cost  of  their  provisioning  was  to  be  equally  divided 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  landlord  reserved  most  of  the 
timber  and  the  right  to  make  "colepitts"  (presumably  for  charcoal), 
sawpits,  and  places  to  work  in.  The  pigeonhouse  was  to  be  kept  well 
stored  with  doves,  and  the  warren  well  stocked  and  stored  with 
"conyes."  At  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  at 
the  Castle  Tavern,  Kingston,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Nicholas 
Browne  (and  now  Hide's  shop). 

Robert  Gavell  married  his  cousin  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Lynde  of  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire,  which  Alexander  was  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde.  Elizabeth  was  buried  at  Cobham 
on  4  November  1688.  In  1708  the  Gavells  conveyed  the  manor  and 
some  small  farms  to  Frances,  Viscountess  Lanesborough,  retaining 
Cobham  Court,  though  themselves  living  at  Stoke-next-Guildford. 

The  two  principal  surveys  of  the  manor  are  by  William  Goodwyn,21 
in  1546-9,  and  Ralph  Agas,22  in  1598,  the  latter  the  more  detailed. 
Neither  has  a  map,  an  especially  regrettable  omission  in  the  case  of 
Agas,  who  is  best  known  for  his  maps  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  His  survey  of  Cobham  gives  the  name,  area,  boundaries, 
and  ownership  of  most  of  the  enclosures  in  the  manor,  and  is 
apparently  unfinished.  The  rights  of  the  lord  are  stated.  First, 
there  was  Free  Warren  and  the  right  to  fish  in  the  manor,  "liberam 
et  separabilem  piscaturam."  The  grant  of  Free  Warren  was  made 
by  Henry  I,23  who  allowed  the  abbots  to  hunt  with  dogs  in  their 
Surrey  properties,  and  to  take  foxes,  hares,  pheasants,  and  wild  cats. 
They  could  also  enclose  when  they  wished  a  park  at  Cobham  (and 
another  at  Epsom)  for  hunting,  and  could  take  therein  anything 
they  liked.  Since,  according  to  Agas,  the  original  Downside  Common 
was  called  Morelspark,  "marshy  park,"  this  was  probably  the 
enclosure.  At  the  time  of  this  grant  Cobham,  like  most  of  Surrey, 
was  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  it  was  profitable  for  the  king  to  grant 
landowners  the  privilege  of  destroying  animals  harmful  to  the  beasts 
of  the  royal  hunt.  It  was  not  until  1190  that  the  knights  (country 
gentlemen)  of  Surrey  offered  Richard  I  200  marks  that  "they  might 
be  quit  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  forest  from  the  water  of  Wey 
to  Kent  and  from  the  street  of  Guildford  southward  as  far  as  Surrey 
stretches."24  After  this  time  Windsor  Forest  came  no  closer  to 
Cobham  than  Byfleet  Bridge. 

Another  privilege  was  the  right  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  Feast  of 
St  Andrew,  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  (In  Agas's 
time  we  find  the  churchwardens  buying  a  spade  there.)  The  date  of 
the  fair  was  changed  to  1 1  December  on  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Style  in  1762.  The  fair  was  for  cows,  steers,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs, 

21  P.R.O.   L.R.  2/190,  ff.264-74. 

22  Guildford  Muniment  Room.    Cobham  29/3. 

23  Landon,  L.,  The  Cartae  Antiquae  Rolls.  Pipe  Roll  Society,  xvn  (1939), 
no.  113. 

24  Stenton,  D.  M.,  English  Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (Penguin,  1951), 
p.  109.    Source  not  given. 
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and  was  held  up  to  about  1859  in  a  field  at  Street  Cobham  where  is 
now  the  house  called  Faircroft.25  (On  the  plan  of  Thomas  Page's 
estate,  1796,  at  the  Kingston  Record  Office,  is  "Fair  Meadow,"  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mole  below  Downside  Bridge.)  Agas  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Tuesday  market,  "singulis  diebus  Martis  per  annum," 
granted  to  the  abbot  by  King  Stephen.26  Neither  does  he  refer  to 
the  fair  which  in  1770  was  held  on  17  March  for  toys  and  pleasure.27 
According  to  a  manorial  rent-book  this  fair  was  leased  for  seven 
years  from  March  1779  at  an  annual  rent  of  £4.  It  seems  to  have 
died  out  by  1823  since  the  Index  to  Greenwood's  Map  of  Surrey 
mentions  only  the  December  fair. 

An  important  right  was  the  View  of  Frankpledge,  a  court  to 
which  the  men  of  the  three  tithings  of  Street  Cobham,  Church 
Cobham,  and  Downside  were  separately  responsible  for  misdeeds 
committed  among  themselves.  There  was  also  a  Court  Baron  for 
the  transfer  of  the  land.  The  Heriot  was  the  best  beast  or  chattel 
given  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  and  the  Relief  was  the 
fine  the  heir  had  to  pay  on  entry  to  his  holding.  What  Agas  calls 
Extrahurum  was  Estray,  the  right  of  taking  fines  for  releasing 
impounded  stray  animals.  The  rent-book  shows  that  the  lessee  of 
the  fair  paid  £5  in  1783  and  1784  for  the  rent  of  the  strays.  According 
to  Agas  the  pound  must  have  stood  by  what  is  now  Cobham  Park 
opposite  the  end  of  Plough  Lane,  though  in  living  memory  it  was  on 
the  green  (Pound  or  Little  Bridge  Green)  by  the  entrance  to  Cobham 
Court,  and  the  map  of  1839  in  the  vestry  shows  it  there.  Waviat 
apparently  means  the  right  to  Waif  or  abandoned  property,  and  as 
well  as  this  the  Lord  had  pannage,  revenue  from  his  tenants'  pigs  on 
the  common. 

The  tenants  on  their  part  laid  claim  to  certain  rights,  entered  on 
the  court  rolls  (at  the  Kingston  Record  Office).   They  were: 

Liberty  to  let  our  copyhold  estates  from  three  years  to  three  years 
without  leave  or  license  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Liberty  to  cut  down  and  sell  elm  and  ash  timber  from  our  copyholds. 
Liberty  to  cut  down  oak  timber  to  repair  our  copyholds. 

Year  by  year  "the  lord  protests  as  usual"  about  the  timber,  which 
he  said  must  be  assigned  by  himself  or  his  officers,  though  in  1733 
the  tenants  said  that  it  had  been  their  custom  to  cut  it  freely  for 
40  years  upwards,  time  out  of  mind.  In  1314-15  Osbert  de  Fonte 
was  accused  at  Westminster  of  cutting  down  an  oak  at  Cobham,  the 
property  of  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  and  trying  to  sell  it  to  William 
de  Westhale.28  The  transgressor  may  be  Osbert  de  la  Brugg  (bridge, 
ponte),  one  of  Rutherwyk's  opponents  in  1334. 

Various  bills  among  the  manorial  papers  appear  to  indicate  where 
some  of  the  later  courts  were  held.  On  17  April  1781  the  court  dined 

25  British  Museum,  Dept.  of  Maps.   Plan  of  Pains  Hill,  1869. 

26  British  Museum.    MS.  Cotton,  Vitell.    A  xiii,  fol.  57b. 

27  Newbery  and  Carnam,  A  Description  of  England  and  Wales  (London, 
1770),  Vol.  ix. 

28  Placitorum  in  Domo  Capitulari  Westmonasteriensi  Asservatorium  Abbre- 
viate.  Ric.IandEdw.il.    (1811)   p.  272. 
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at  the  Bear,  Cobham,  paying  Sarah  Downton  £5  15s.  6d.  Nearly 
half  was  for  wine  and  beer,  5s.  was  for  dressing  the  food,  and  Is.  was 
spent  on  the  horses.29  Bills30  from  the  White  Lion  at  Street  Cobham 
refer  to  court  dinners  and  the  overnight  accommodation  of  (pre- 
sumably) the  steward.  On  7  April  1801  his  bed  and  fire  cost  Is. 
each,  and  his  breakfast  Is.  3d.    On  20  April  1813  the  bill  was: 
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d 

34  dinners  at  3s. 
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10  10  6 
On  24  March  1818  is  a  reference  to  old  port  and  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  dinner  for  the  jurors.  On  13  April  1819  are  refer- 
ences to  teas,  bread  and  cheese  for  women,  and  horses  to  Kingston; 
2d.  was  given  to  the  chambermaid.  On  4  April  1820  were  consumed 
six  bottles  of  port  at  6s.  6d.  a  bottle,  and  seven  of  sherry  at  7s. 

MANOR   OF  DOWNE 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  hill  or  down  which  rises  steeply 
from  the  river,  that  side  of  Cobham  being  still  known  as  Downside. 
No  court  rolls  appear  to  exist,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  was  always 
the  most  important  private  estate  in  the  parish.  Deodatus  de  Dunes 
held  land  in  Cobham  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  presumably  lived  at 
Downe  Place  in  what  is  now  called  Cobham  Park.  The  Chertsey 
Cartulary  states  that  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Medmenham  (1261-72) 
Henry  de  Doune  conveyed  two  Bookham  bondsmen  to  the  abbot 
in  exchange  for  the  abbot's  bondsman  Ralph  Blunt  of  Bookham, 
with  his  whole  family  and  all  his  chattels  for  ever.  In  1307  William, 
son  of  William  de  la  Doune,  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
at  Esher  letters  dimissory  for  all  holy  orders.31  A  William  de  la 
Dune  held  the  royal  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Hanaper,32  and  state 
documents  of  Edward  I  dated  at  Cobham  may  indicate  royal  visits 
to  Downe  Place  between  1292  and  1306.33 

In  1331,  a  William  de  Doune  having  died,  Henry  his  son  was 
admitted  to  the  holding  on  payment  to  Chertsey  Abbey  of  an  ox 
value  13s.  4d.  as  a  heriot;  and  as  a  relief  the  sum  of  15s.  9d.,  nine 
gallons  of  honey,  and  a  horse  "ad  ordines  pro  monach."34    The 

29  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/104.  30  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/108-13,  etc. 

31  Woodlock's  Register  (Canterbury  and  York  Series,  xliv,  p.  739). 

32  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls.   Edward  I.   A.D.  1292-1301,  p.  183. 

33  P.R.O.  Typescript  itinerary  of  Edward  I  compiled  in  1935  by  E.  W. 
Safford  from  the  Close  Rolls. 

34  Chersey  Abbey  Cartulary,  Cal.  of  Lansdowne  MSS.,  434.  Sy.  Rec.  Soc. 
xxxvui,  26. 
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honey  was  an  annual  payment  for  allowing  Doune's  tenants  to 
grind  at  Doune's  own  mill.  In  1339  the  abbot  had  to  sue  for  the 
honey,  and  the  case  was  called  at  Guildford  on  St  Margaret's  Day, 
but  was  adjourned  to  Southwark  for  want  of  jurors.  The  abbot 
received  ten  marks  damages,  and  it  appears  that  Henry  paid  by 
instalments.35  When  Henry  died  his  son  John,  a  minor,  inherited. 
The  heriot  was  a  horse  valued  at  15s.,  with  saddle,  bridle,  cloak, 
headpiece,  sword,  boots,  and  spurs,  and  other  things  pertaining  to 
the  horse.  The  widow  Johanna  paid  as  relief  2s.  representing  the 
ad  ordines  value  of  the  said  riding-horse;  15s.  2d.  in  cash;  the  value 
of  a  ploughshare,  7d. ;  and  of  brushwood  for  fencing  20  palings 
circa  Burghey,  2d. ;  and  the  value  of  20  palings  de  Frythhey,  2d. ; 
and  the  value  of  one  boonwork  in  autumn,  l|d.36  The  palings  may 
have  been  to  form  temporary  enclosures  to  keep  cattle  out  of 
growing  hay  (and  possibly  beehives)  in  the  common  waste. 
Goodwyn's  survey37  refers  to  the  enclosure  of  "xxx  palas  de 
Boroughey  erga  honycroft  et  xxx  palas  de  Frithey  erga  le  Tilth." 
In  1378-9  Abbot  Usk  of  Chertsey  allowed  Peter  atte  Mershe  of 
Cobham  to  compound  for  the  horse  ad  ordines  and  for  finding  a  man 
to  mow  the  abbot's  corn  on  an  autumn  day  annually.  A  marginal 
note  refers  to  "equi  ad  ordines"  and  the  rubric  speaks  of  "de  uno 
equo  inveniendo  ad  ordines  confratrum  monasterii  ..."  The  body 
of  the  deed  has:  "In venire  unum  equum  competentem  pro  uno 
monacho  nostro  superequitando  ad  ordines  quotienscumque 
quandocumque  et  ubicumque  monachi  nostri  ordinandi  fuit."38 
Agas  in  1598  says  that  Thomas  Adoune  holds  freely  a  tenement 
called  Doune  Place  and  divers  lands  thereunto  appertaining,  and  a 
tenement  called  Haythornes  formerly  Matilda  Haymonds  now 
called  Blackes,  through  a  heriot  and  relief  to  the  lord  and  by 
rendering  22s.  5d.  yearly,  and  "duos  solidos  vice  equi  pro  ducendos 
monachos  ad  ordines,  etc."  The  Chertsey  Cartulary  refers  to  similar 
tenures  elsewhere  than  in  Cobham.  Abbot  John  Medmenham 
granted  to  William  Wobourn  certain  land,  part  of  the  rent  being 
"1  horse  fit  for  carrying  a  monk  as  often  as  the  monks  are  ordered."39 
Abbot  Bartholomew  Wynchestre  granted  land  called  Hamptones- 
lond  to  Thomas  de  la  Strode  for  12s.  yearly  (says  the  rubric),  and 
also  "ahorse  fit  for  monks  for  taking  orders  as  often  as  it  happens 
that  we  send  any  of  them  to  take  orders  according  to  what  our 
other  tenants  do  who  are  bound  to  us  in  the  same  service".40 
Presumably  the  horses  had  to  be  sent  to  Chertsey  Abbey  for  the  use 
of  those  monks  who  were  to  receive  from  the  bishop  various  degrees  of 

35  Toms  E.,  Chertsey  Abbey  and  its  Manors  under  Abbot  John  de  Rutherwyk 
1307-1347.   Thesis  (unpublished),  University  of  London,  1935,  pp.  34-5,  370. 

36  Chertsey  Abbey  Cartula.ry,  Cal.  of  Lansdowne  MSS.,  434.    Sy.  Rec.  Soc. 
xlviii,  196. 

37  P.R.O.   L.R.  2/190,  f.265d. 

38  Calendared  in  Sy.  Rec.  Soc.,  Vol.  xn  (1958),  p.   183.    (Chertsey  Abbey 
Cartularies.) 

39  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  No.  XXVII  (1928),  p.  227.    (Chertsey  Abbey  Cartularies.) 

40  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  No.  XXXIV  (1933),  p.  353.    (Chertsey  Abbey  Cartularies.) 
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holy  orders,  and  were  then  ridden  by  the  candidates  to  the  locality 
where  the  ordination  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  William  of 
Wykeham  ordained  Chertsey  monks  at  Winchester  cathedral,  St 
Mary  Overy  (now  Southwark  cathedral),  and  at  his  private  chapels 
at  Esher,  Farnham,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Highclere,  and  Merdon.41 

In  1449-50  John  a  Downe,  King's  Servant,  was  M.P.  for 
Guildford,42  and  he  later  acquired  the  Effingham  manor  of  La  Legh. 
In  his  will  dated  1656,  proved  1661,  John  Downe  of  Downe  Place 
left  £2  to  the  vicar  of  Cobham  for  sermons  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Ash  Wednesday,  and  20s.  to  the  poor  in  good  bread  to  be  given  in 
the  church  on  Ash  Wednesday  after  the  sermon.  Both  sums  were 
to  be  paid  "by  him  that  shall  enjoy  and  have  my  chief  est  tenement 
called  Downe  Place,  with  full  power  and  authority  for  the  aforesaid 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  the  constable,  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  said  land  and  premises,  as  yards  or  gates  where  cattle  are,  to 
distraine  and  the  same  distresse,  to  drive  away,  appraise  and  sell, 
rendering  the  overplus,  and  taking  for  their  pains  and  trouble  five 
shillings."  George  Smyther,  "my  kinsman,"  was  left  all  lands, 
mills,  and  tenements  in  Surrey.43  A  deed  of  1671  refers  to  George 
Smyther  of  Downe  hall  alias  Downe  place.44  Cobham  church 
register  no.  1  records  on  22  September  1675  the  baptism  of  Elizabeth 
Smythe,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Smythe  of  Downe  Place.  The 
same  register  notes  that  in  1702  the  house  was  owned  by  John 
Smyther  of  Dorking. 

In  1720  Lady  Lanesborough  (see  above,  p.  50)  appears  to  have 
acquired  Down  Place  as  her  own  residence,  and  a  letter  from  her 
solicitor,  dated  24  September  1720,  stated  that  "she  had  found 
greate  benefitt  by  the  country  ayre  and  that  her  health  is  much 
improved."   The  articles  of  agreement45  are  dated  22  July  1720: 

Between  Ann  Smither  of  Dorking,  widow,  and  Elizabeth  Smither  of 
Dorking,  spinster,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Frances  Viscountess  Lanesborough. 
Whereas  the  said  Viscountess  hath  agreed  to  purchase 

One  messuage  or  Farm  called  Downe  Place,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  John  Box,  let  at  ^85  per  annum. 

Also  20  acres  of  Woodground  at  ^10  per  annum. 

Also  a  messuage  or  tenement  Farm  and  lands  called  Skipwith  now  or  late 
in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Morris  let  at  ^10  per  annum. 

Also  two  messuages  farms  lands  and  tenements  now  or  late  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  John  Goddard  let  at  ^30  per  annum. 

Also  one  messuage  farm  lands  and  tenements  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  Thomas  Lowther  let  at  £5  15s.  per  annum. 

Also  one  Chalkpitt  in  the  parish  of  greate  Bookham  .  .  .  now  or  late  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Wood  Lett  at  two  pounds  per  annum. 

Also  three  acres  of  land  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Nathaniell  Covett 
in  Cobham  lett  at  £6  per  annum  and  determinable  in  5  or  6  years. 

And  also  all  that  part  of  an  orchard  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  John 
Goddard  let  at  5/-  per  annum. 

And  for  which  said  Severall  Estates  the  Viscountess  hath  agreed  to  give 
£5500. 

41  Wykeham's  Register.   Hampshire  Record  Society  (1896). 

42  Wedgwood,  J.  C,  History  of  Parliament,  i,  p.  278.   Vol.  n,  p.  xvi. 

43  P.C.C.,  158  and  173  May.  44  K.R.O.   S.C.  13/26/7. 
45  Leeds  Public  Library,  LF/LXXXIII/44. 
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A  copy  of  release46  is  dated  13  October  1720: 

Indenture  between  Robert  Spencer  of  Dorking,  gent.,  Ann  Smither  of 
Dorking,  widow,  and  Elizabeth  Smither,  heir  at  law  to  John  Downe,  late 
of  Cobham,  gent.  deed.  Videlt  surviving  sister  and  heir  of  John  Smither, 
deed.,  gent.,  who  was  son  and  heir  of  George  Smither,  gent.,  deed.,  who  was 
son  and  heir  of  Jane  Smither  alias  Down  who  was  sister  and  heir  of  the  sd. 
John  Down  of  the  one  part  and  Lady  Lanesborough  of  the  other  part. 

All  that  capitall  messuage  or  mannor  house  commonly  called  .  .  .  Down 
Place  alias  Downe  Hall,  with  outbuildings,  lands,  140  acres,  in  Cobham  and 
Little  Bookham  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  John  Box  or  his 
assignees  at  yearly  rent  of  ^85. 

Also  20  acres  of  wood  ground  in  Cobham  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  the  sd.  Ann  and  Eliz.  Smither  or  one  of  them,  value  ^10 
per  annum. 

Ground  called  Neates,  one  acre,  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  John 
Garton  and  now  of  Thos.  Morris  or  his  assignees. 

And  also  all  that  peice  of  land  and  chalk  pitt  together  with  the  Kill  land 
with  appurts.  containing  with  estimation  three  acres  ...  in  Great  Brookham 
and  Little  Brookham  .  .  .  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Robert  Hudson 
and  now  of  Thos.  Loader  .  .  . 

Also  messuage  or  tenement  called  Berrymans  in  Cobham,  80  acres,  late 
of  Francis  Edmonds  and  now  of  John  Goddard. 

Also  orchard  or  slipp  of  land  by  the  high  way  side  in  Cobham,  now  of 
John  Goddard. 

Also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  called  Skirwitts  alias  Solmans, 
13  acres,  in  Cobham,  now  of  Thos.  Morris. 

Also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  10  acres,  in  Cobham,  late  of  Wm. 
Gadd  and  now  of  John  Goddard. 

Also  all  that  close  of  land  called  Great  Burnhams,  4  acres,  in  Cobham, 
now  of  Nathaniel  Covert. 

Also  a  waste  piece  of  ground  lying  near  Pound  Green  belonging  to  Down 
Place. 

And  also  all  other  of  the  messuages  and  lands  of  the  said  Ann  and  Eliz. 
Smither  in  Cobham,  Great  and  Little  Brookham  Excepting  .  .  .  Downe 
Mills  (dealt  with  below,  p.  60). 

A  lease  of  copses  is  dated  14  December  1720: 

Between  Viscountess  Lanesborough  and  Edward  Heath  of  East  Horsley, 
brickmaker. 

Three  coppices  belonging  to  Down  Place,  i.e.  Down  Wood,  Candelmas 
Grove,  and  Coombs  Coops,  20  acres,  for  13  years  at  ^10  per  annum.  Heath 
not  to  Shrip  nor  lopp  nor  topp  any  timber  tree,  and  to  leave  as  many 
young  Tillers  when  the  coppices  are  cut  as  are  proper  and  convenient,  and 
not  to  cut  at  any  unseasonable  time  whereby  the  Stambs  and  roots  of  the 
wood  may  be  damaged. 

A  solicitor's  letter  dated  27  August  1720  asked  for  an  advance  of 
£200.  Like  the  letter  of  24  September  it  is  from  Robert  Johnson  to 
Richard  Turner  Esq.  at  Onger  in  Essex: 

Sr. 

Mad.m-  Smithers  being  indebted  to  severall  tradesmen  in  her 
neighbourhood  in  about  ^200,  and  they  heareing  she  had  sold  her  estate, 
are  very  pressing  for  there  money  and  have  sent  in  their  bills,  and  by  the 
instigation  of  some  persons  I  feare  will  give  her  trouble  if  they  have  nott 
forthwith  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  pounds  will  make  them  easy  and 
you  may  take  your  owne  time  for  whats  further  to  be  done. 

«  Leeds  Public  Library,  LF/LXXXIV/21. 
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Lady  Lanesborough  died  in  1721,  leaving  the  manor  of  Cobham 
and  Down  Place  to  her  grandsons  of  the  Fox  family.  In  September 
1728  George  Fox  joined  in  a  humble  petition47  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Peter,  Lord  King  of  Ockham,  stating  that  John 
Tanworth  of  Dorking,  second  cousin  to  Elizabeth  Smither,  late  of 
Dorking,  had  sued  out  a  Commission  of  Idiocy  against  the  said 
Elizabeth  Smither,  who  was  never  reputed  or  deemed  to  be  an  idiot 
or  lunatic  until  now  in  her  56th  year.  Should  she  be  found  an  idiot 
the  petitioners  might  be  very  much  prejudiced  in  respect  of  their 
several  estates  purchased  of  the  said  Elizabeth.  A  commission  met 
at  the  King's  Head,  Dorking,  on  2  September  at  10  a.m.,  and  about 
40  witnesses  came  from  London  and  several  other  distant  places, 
which,  together  with  legal  charges,  cost  the  petitioners  about  £80. 
The  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned  until  4  p.m.  owing  to  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  name  of  John  Bugden,  Doctor  of  Physic.  Nothing 
could  be  done  at  4  p.m.  owing  to  the  absence  of  John  Bonwicke, 
agent  or  solicitor  for  John  Tanworth,  at  whose  instance  the  said 
commission  was  sued  out.  A  list  of  very  frank  questions  and  answers 
about  Elizabeth  Smither  appears  to  refer  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
on  16  October,  but  the  result  of  the  enquiry  is  not  given. 

MANOR  OF  COBHAM 

It  is  now  no  longer  convenient  to  deal  with  Down  as  a  separate 
manor,  and  we  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  manor  of  Cobham. 
After  Lady  Lanesborough 's  death  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
resident  lords  until  Thomas  Page  of  Pointers  bought  the  manor  in 
1779.  The  Fox  family  lived  at  East  Horsley,  and  it  was  James  Fox 
of  Horsley  who  had  founded  a  school  in  Cobham  by  1724.48  He  was 
the  second  grandson  of  Lady  Lanesborough,  and  inherited  Cobham 
and  other  Surrey  properties  when  still  an  undergraduate  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Lady  Lanesborough  provided  that  if  he  should 
not  take  Holy  Orders  within  seven  years  of  her  death  the  profits  of 
the  estate  should  be  divided  among  the  younger  grandchildren.  As  it 
happened  they  released  James  of  the  obligation  to  take  Orders. 
James  died  without  issue  on  22  October  1753,  and  was  buried  in 
East  Horsley  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sackville 
Fox,  who  died  on  1  December  1760,  leaving  the  estate  to  his  son 
James,  then  four  years  old.  The  property  was  then  placed  in  the 
guardianship  of  James's  uncle,  George  Fox,  who  in  1751  had  taken 
the  additional  surname  of  Lane  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
last  Lord  Lanesborough.  In  May  1762  George  was  created  Lord 
Bingley,  and  though  using  East  Horsley  as  a  residence  he  seems  to 
have  interested  himself  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  his  Yorkshire 
seat  at  Bramham  Park: 

Where  "crystal  currents  sweetly  murmuring  flow, 
Fair  temples  rise,  and  future  navies  grow." 

47  Leeds  Public  Library,  LF/LXXXIV/46. 

48  Sy.A.C,  xxxix,  89. 
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Lord  Bingley  died  on  22  February  1773,  and  James,  aged  16$, 
inherited. 

Mr  Fox,  young  and  unexperienced,  engaged  in  a  very  dissipated  and 
extravagant  Course  of  Life  during  his  Minority,  and  squandered  away 
large  Sums  of  Money,  far  beyond  what  were  proper  to  be  allowed  for  his 
Maintenance  and  Education,  whereby  he  became  exposed  to  great  Distress; 
and  during  his  Infancy,  and  soon  after  he  attained  the  Age  of  Seventeen 
Years,  he,  in  Opposition  to  the  repeated  Advice  and  Remonstrances  of  the 
Gentleman  who  was  employed  as  his  Solicitor,  procured  large  Sums  of 
Money  by  selling  Annuities  during  his  Life,  and  by  procuring  his  Friends 
and  Acquaintance  (who  were  engaged  in  the  same  extravagant  Course  of 
Life,  and  had  barely  attained  Twenty-one)  to  join  with  him  or  give  Securities 
for  the  Payment  of  such  Annuities.  The  Money  thus  obtained  by  Mr  Fox 
was  obtained  upon  Terms  the  most  disadvantageous  to  him  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  the  Means  used  to  obtain  it  were  carefully  concealed  by  him 
from  his  Solicitor  and  Friends.  By  this  imprudent  and  dissipated  Conduct 
.  .  .  Mr  Fox,  was  in  the  Year  1776  involved  in  Debt  to  the  Amount  of 
^26,000,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  the  Month  of  May  in  that  Year  he  was 
(although  under  Twenty  Years  of  Age)  arrested  by  different  Creditors. 

Mr  Fox's  distressed  Situation  and  Conduct  could  be  no  longer  concealed 
from  his  Friends,  who,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  it,  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  Mode  for  extricating  him  from  his 
Distress. — It  was  therefore  proposed  by  Mr  Fox's  Solicitor  (who  had  been 
appointed  to  manage  his  Affairs  by  his  Friends)  and  agreed  to  by  Mr  Fox 
and  his  Friends,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  Twenty-one  he  should 
suffer  a  Recovery  of  his  Estates  in  the  County  of  Surry  (of  which  he  was 
Tenant  in  Tail  in  Possession)  and  that  those  Estates,  or  a  competent  Part 
thereof,  should  be  vested  in  Trustees,  upon  Trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply 
the  Money  arising  from  such  Sale  in  paying  his  Debts,  and  redeeming  the 
several  Annuities  which  he  and  his  Acquaintance  had  engaged  to  pay  for 
him  during  his  Life:  And  in  order  to  get  a  true  Knowledge  of  the  .  .  . 
Situation,  both  with  respect  to  his  Debts  and  Annuities,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Value  of  his  Estate  in  the  County  of  Surry,  so  intended  to  be  vested 
in  Trustees,  it  was  proposed  by  his  Friends,  and  agreed  to  by  Mr  Fox,  that 
Mr  Farrer,  his  Solicitor,  should  forthwith  endeavour  to  procure  an  Account 
of  his  Debts  and  Annuities,  by  inserting  Advertisements  in  the  public  News- 
papers, or  by  such  other  Means  as  he  thought  adviseable ;  and  that  Mr  Fox 
should,  in  the  mean  Time,  get  his  Estate  in  Surry  valued  by  some  Surveyor 
skilled  in  the  Value  of  Lands  in  that  County :  And  it  was  also  proposed  and 
agreed,  between  Mr  Fox  and  his  Friends,  that  when  an  Account  could  be 
obtained  of  his  Debts  and  Annuities,  a  List  should  be  made  thereof,  or  of 
such  of  them  as  were  found  to  be  fair  and  just;  and  that  such  List  should 
be  annexed  by  Way  of  Schedule  to  the  Trust  Deed:  And  it  was  likewise 
determined  that  the  Plan  of  the  Deed  should  be  to  secure  upon  the  Estate 
to  such  of  the  Annuity  Creditors  as  should  agree  to  liquidate  their  Annuities, 
and  should  accept  the  Proposals  made  to  them  on  the  Part  of  Mr  Fox, 
their  Principal  Money,  and  Interest  at  Four  and  Half  per  Cent. ;  and  that 
such  of  the  Creditors  who  should  refuse  to  sign  the  Proposals,  should  be 
excluded  from  all  Benefit  under  the  Trust  Deed.  And,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  Estates,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Trustees  should  sell  the  same 
in  Parcels  and  by  public  Auction. 

In  May  or  June  1776,  Mr  Fox,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  his  Tutor, 
set  off  upon  his  Travels  with  an  Intention  of  making  the  Tour  of  Italy,  and 
of  remaining  Abroad  until  he  should  have  attained  Twenty-one. — He 
travelled  almost  immediately  to  Turin,  but  instead  of  making  the  Tour  of 
Italy,  as  had  been  intended,  he  very  soon  went  to  Paris,  where  his  Tutor 
left  him,  and  during  his  Residence  at  Paris,  and  after  his  Return  to  England, 
he  lived  in  a  very  dissipated  and  extravagant  Manner,  and  became  so  very 
much  overwhelmed  in  Debt  and  Distress,  that  he  would  have  executed 
almost  any  Engagements  or  Securities  that  could  be  proposed  to  him  for  the 
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Purpose  of  raising  Money  to  answer  his  Purposes,  which  was  easily  dis- 
covered by  any  Person  who  had  Money  Transactions  with  him.  At  this 
Period  the  Indiscretion  and  Extravagance  of  Mr  Fox  and  his  Acquaintance 
were  so  great,  that  they  sold  Annuities  for  his  Life  for  Five  or  Six  Years 
Purchase,  and  left  Part  of  the  Money  in  the  Hands  of  the  Purchasers  or 
Procurers  of  the  Money,  in  order  to  answer  the  growing  Payments  of  the 
Annuities,  and  without  keeping  any  Account  thereof;  and  they  also  executed 
Bonds  and  Warrants  of  Attorney  to  confess  Judgments  to  Persons  whom  they 
employed,  without  receiving  any  Consideration,  and  without  keeping  any 
Account  thereof,  in  order  that  such  Persons  might  raise  Money  thereon 
by  Assignments  of  such  Securities. 

About  the  Beginning  of  October  1777,  in  pursuance  of  Directions  received 
from  Mr  Fox  and  his  Friends,  his  Solicitor,  Mr  Fairer,  caused  Advertise- 
ments to  be  inserted  in  the  public  News-papers,  desiring  all  the  Creditors 
and  Annuitants  of  Mr  Fox,  and  all  other  Persons  having  any  Claims  upon 
him,  to  send  in  an  Account  of  their  respective  Debts,  Annuities,  and 
Demands;  and  in  consequence  of  such  Advertisements,  a  great  Number  of 
Debts  and  Annuities  were  claimed  against  him  amounting  together  to 
£50,000,  or  thereabouts,  a  List  of  which  Debts  and  Annuities  was  made  out 
by  his  Solicitor,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  taken  into  Consideration 
by  Mr  Fox,  and  his  Friends  and  Trustees;  and  in  order  that  such  of  the 
said  Debts  and  Annuities  as  were  found  to  be  just  and  fair  might  be 
scheduled  to  the  said  intended  Trust  Deed,  Mr  Fox  about  the  same  Time 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Jackman,  an  experienced  Surveyor,  who  resided  in 
the  County  of  Surry,  near  his  Estates  in  that  County,  to  value  the  said 
Estates;  and  Mr  Jackman,  after  having  carefully  surveyed  the  said  Estates, 
valued  and  estimated  the  same,  with  the  Timber  growing  thereon,  (and 
without  the  Furniture  in  the  House  and  Offices)  to  be  worth  the  Sum  of 
£45,000  .  .  . 

Mr  Fox  attained  Twenty-one  in  August  1777.49 

At  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd  spoke  about  Fox's  affairs  to 
a  notorious  and  fraudulent  gambler  named  Robert  Mackreth,  with 
the  result  that  Fox  continued  in  his  profligate  course,  and  became 
deeply  indebted  to  his  new  acquaintance.  Mackreth  was  one  of 
three  liveried  servants  who  acquired  knighthoods  and  entered 
Parliament.  The  others  were  James  Craggs,  the  elder,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Thomas  Rumbold,  the  latter  starting  as  a  club  waiter 
under  Mackreth. 

When  Mackreth  served  in  Arthur's  crew 
He  said  to  Rumbold,  "Black  my  shoe", 
To  which  he  answered  "Ay,  Bob". 
But  when  returned  from  India's  land 
And  grown  too  proud  to  brook  command, 
He  sternly  answered  "Nay  Bob". 

Mackreth  became  a  trustee  for  the  sale  of  the  estates  to  pay- 
Fox's  debts,  but  in  1779  bought  the  estates  himself,  and  before  the 
completion  of  the  contract  sold  the  Cobham  estate  at  a  highly 
advanced  price  to  Thomas  Page  of  Pointers,  Cobham.  (In  1788  the 
Court  of  Chancery  decreed  Mackreth  to  be  a  trustee  for  the  original 
vendor  as  to  the  sum  produced  by  this  second  sale.) 

Pointers,  which  now  became  the  manor  house,  was  in  675  known 
as  Pointintone,  possibly  "Punt's  farm,"  or  the  land  at  the  point  or 

49  Leeds  Public  Library.  LF/I/1.  Statement  of  the  Respondents'  Case 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  c.  1786  (printed). 
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curve  of  the  River  Mole.  William  Bray,  the  historian  of  Surrey,  had 
become  steward  of  the  manor  in  1770,  and  noted  in  his  diary  that 
of  14  September  1781  he  had  breakfast  at  Pointers.50  Thomas  Page 
died  in  this  year,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  at  once  enlarged  the 
house  and  much  improved  the  grounds,  receiving  several  times  the 
Duke  of  York  ("Poor  Fred")  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.51  Part  of  the  improvements  consisted  in  diverting  the 
public  road  which  ran  between  the  house  and  the  Mole.52  The 
Pages  appear  to  have  lived  at  Pointers  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  their  descendants,  the  Mounts,  inherited 
the  manor,  holding  it  until  manorial  jurisdiction  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  general  Act  of  Parliament.  The  court  rolls  and  related 
documents  were  given  to  the  Kingston  Record  Office. 


THE  RIVER  MOLE:  ITS  MILLS,  FISHERIES,  AND  BRIDGES 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  other  Cobham  manors  it  would  be 
appropriate  first  to  mention  the  river  and  then  the  enclosures.  The 
mills  and  fisheries  were  manorial  assets,  the  bridges  a  liability. 
Three  mills  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  These  would  have 
been  Cobham  and  Downside  mills,  still  more  or  less  in  existence,  and 
Ashford  mill  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bounds  of  Cobham 
in  the  Chertsey  Cartulary.  It  is  tempting  to  connect  Ashford  mill 
with  the  statement  that  in  1275  one  messuage  and  one  mill  and 
60  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  called  la  Pypsyng  in  the  manor 
of  Cobham  were  bought  for  the  monastery  of  Chertsey  from  Thomas 
Haunsard  and  Alice  his  wife.53  This  transaction  may  be  connected 
with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Hannsard  of  Little  Bookham  in  1275. 
We  shall  later  see  that  Sir  John  was  the  first  to  witness  the  agree- 
ment on  the  grazing  of  Cobham  Tilt  (adjoining  Ashford)  drawn  up 
in  1268-9.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  Abbot  John  de 
Rutherwyk,  we  are  told  by  the  Cartulary,  made  two  mills  at 
Cobham  and  constructed  a  new  mill  house.54  This  probably  means 
that  he  rebuilt  Cobham  and  Ashford  mills.  Agas  does  not  mention 
Ashford  mill  in  1598,  therefore  it  was  presumably  then  no  longer 
in  existence.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  8  acres  2  roods  23  perches 
of  arable  and  meadow  known  as  Mill  field  and  Mill  meadow  which 
the  tithe  map  of  1845  shows  on  the  site  of  Cobham  cemetery. 

In  1 534  Richard  Sutton  leased  Cobham  mill  with  the  manor  from 
the  Abbot  of  Chertsey  for  40  years.55  Goodwyn's  survey  of  1546-9 
refers  to  the  king's  mill  called  stewarde  mill,  and  also  to  Coveham 
myll  in  the  tenure  of  John  Collyn.  The  former,  in  the  tenure  of 

50  Sy.A.C,  xlvi,  49. 

51  Brayley,  E.  W.  op.  cit.  (see  note  7).  Vol.  n,  p.  411. 

52  K.R.O.    Sessions  Rolls,  Easter  and  Michaelmas  1783. 

53  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  No.  V  (1915),  p.  121.    (Chertsey  Abbey  Cartularies.) 

54  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  No.  XXXIV  (1932),  pp.  289,  291,  320.  (Chertsey  Abbey 
Cartularies.) 

55  Guildford  Muniment  Room.  Cobham  1/32/1.  "Robert  Gavell  Esq.  his 
Title." 
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Thomas  Tailler,  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Ham,  and  possibly- 
adjoined  Cobham  mill.  In  1552  Edward  VI  demised  Coveham  Myll 
by  letters  patent  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne  the  second  (whom  he  had 
knighted  at  the  coronation),  and  all  waters  to  the  same  belonging, 
for  the  term  of  21  years,  on  condition  that  Browne  should  keep  in 
repair  the  "Cogges,  Ronges,  and  les  Bayes  of  the  said  Mill."56  Cogs 
were  the  removable  wooden  teeth  of  the  gearwheel.  Rungs  were  the 
wooden  or  metal  floats  of  the  waterwheel.  Bays  were  dams  or 
embankments.  Later  in  1552  George  Bygley,  gentleman,  servant 
of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  demised  the  mill  to  Thomas  Howse, 
yeoman,  of  Yateley,  Hants,  reserving  to  himself  half  the  fish  caught 
in  the  watercourse  and  the  ponds  adjacent.57  On  Christmas  Day 
1572  Robert  Gavell  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  son-in-law  and  daughter 
of  George  Bygley,  demised  the  mill  to  William  Sewer  of  Fetcham, 
miUer,  for  21  years.  The  premises  were  then  described  as  one  corn 
mill  and  one  malt  mill,  "being  under  one  rofe,"  with  all  waters, 
fishings  in  the  "mylbaie,"  ponds,  wharfs,  etc.,  belonging  thereto.58 
The  mill  was  apparently  repaired  in  1760.59  In  1799  the  mill  was 
washed  away,  and  it  is  clear  from  a  church  brief60  that  by  that  time 
it  had  become  a  private  venture  of  the  miller,  John  Tupper. 

Downside  Mill.  Cobham's  three  mills  were  built  fairly  close 
together,  since  the  gradient  of  the  Mole  is  at  its  steepest  near 
Downside  mill,  where  in  a  bare  half-mile  the  river  falls  about 
seven  feet,  from  80  feet  to  73  feet  above  sea-level.  If  this  half-mile 
is  doubled  Ash  Ford  is  reached,  and  the  fall  for  the  mile  is  11  or  12 
feet,  compared  with  the  average  fall  of  16|  inches  a  mile  of  the 
Thames.61 

On  8  March  1565  an  agreement62  was  come  to  between  Thomas 
Lyfeild  Esq.  of  Stoke  d'Abernon  and  Francis  his  wife,  and  Thomas 
a  Down  of  Cobham,  gentleman.  It  was  stated  that  Down's 
ancestors  owned  a  mill  called  Down  Mill,  now  decayed.  The  "Emlin 
Streame"  (River  Mole)  had  always  and  ought  to  be  wholly  without 
stoppage  by  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Stoke,  and  to  have  its  direct 
course  from  the  manor  place  of  Stoke  by  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
said  manor  to  an  ancient  and  old  wharf  (or  "stopp")  near  to  the  said 
mill,  and  from  the  said  wharf  to  the  said  mill.  It  was  now  agreed 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  a  Down  to  make  and  repair  as  often  as 
need  be  the  said  mill  in  the  place  or  near  abouts  where  the  same  mill 
of  late,  and  also  in  ancient  times,  had  stood.  Also  the  lords  of  Stoke 
(owners  of  the  riverside  land  between  the  seat  of  the  manor  and  the 
said  old  wharf  called  the  great  wharf  that  did  enforce  the  said  river 

56  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds,  i,  A6012. 

57  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds,  iv,  A6593. 

58  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds,  in,  A5700. 

59  The  estimate  is  at  K.R.O.:  S.C.  16/9/118. 

60  B.M.,  Dept.  of  MSS.    Church  Brief,  B.  XL.  7. 

61  Bull,  A.  J.,  and  others,  "The  River  Mole:  its  physiography  and  superficial 
deposits."    Proc.  Geologists'  Assn.,  xlv  (1934),  pp.  58-9. 

62  Leeds  Public  Library,  LF/LXXXIII/44. 
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to  the  said  mill)  should  not  divert  the  water  or  break  the  banks,  and 
they  should  allow  a  Down  to  stop  up  any  breaches  which  might 
accidentally  occur,  a  Down  might  also  erect,  repair,  fasten,  and 
affix  the  said  wharf  unto  the  lands  and  meadow  called  the  great 
meadow,  and  to  now  make  the  same  wharf  as  it  had  been  and  made 
before  this  time.  Also  a  Down  and  all  persons  coming  to  the  mill 
should  have  access  by  a  convenient  footway  leading  from  Stoke- 
streat  over  the  field  called  Westfeild  and  so  over  the  field  called  the 
mead  Feild  and  the  mead  called  the  great  mede  and  so  over  the  said 
water  called  Emlyn  stream  unto  the  mill.  a.  Down  should  twice  in 
the  summer  time,  when  he  should  be  required,  stop  or  shut  up  all 
the  floodgates,  sluices,  belonging  to  the  said  mill  and  the  wharf  for 
the  space  of  three  hours  at  a  time  so  that  Lyfeild  might  take  the 
fish  in  the  same  river. 

In  1720  there  was  a  similar  agreement63  for  irrigating  the  meadows 
below  Downside  mill.  It  was  agreed  that  Lady  Lanesborough,  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  should  for  ever  have  a  right  twice  or  thrice  a  year 
to  pen  the  water  of  the  said  mills  for  the  flowing  of  the  meadows  of 
Down  Place,  every  flowing  not  to  continue  longer  than  two  days 
and  two  nights  upon  giving  timely  notice  to  the  miller  to  pen  the 
same,  and  allowing  to  the  miller  one  shilling  an  acre  for  every  acre 
flowed. 

In  1802  there  is  reference  to  an  agreement64  then  existing  for 
irrigating  the  Cobham  Court  meadows  not  exceeding  twice  a  year 
by  giving  six  days'  notice  to  the  tenant  of  Cobham  mill,  and  by 
paying  £1  two  days  in  advance  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
farmer  had  the  right  to  go  on  the  ground  called  Bridge  Lands  "to 
open  or  shut  the  gates  there  in  the  time  of  .  .  .  such  flowing  and 
watering."  It  was  agreed  that  the  water  should  run  through  Bridge 
Lands  "as  now  it  doth,"  and  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  at 
his  own  cost 

keep  the  ditches,  channels,  watercourses,  troughs,  and  penstalls  there,  and 
the  trunk  under  the  road  .  .  .  cleaned,  scoured,  and  repaired,  and  as  deep, 
broad,  and  convenient  as  the  same  now  are.  And  whereas  the  said  water- 
course now  runs  through  the  mead  called  Bridge  Mead  now  or  late  More- 
woods  Lands  and  Goffs  Meadow  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Wood,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  that  in  case  the  said  watercourse  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  interrupted,  hindered,  or  obstructed  by  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  the 
said  grounds  called  Bridge  Mead  and  Croft  Meadow  then  the  said  water- 
course may  be  turned  some  other  way  .  .  . 

The  farmer  was  not  to  waste  the  water  or  let  it  run  longer  than 
necessary.  (The  purpose  of  these  water-meadows  was  to  provide 
an  abundant  supply  of  grass  for  grazing  and  hay.) 

Returning  to  Downside  mill  we  find  that  in  1720  the  property 
consisted  of 

the  Messuage  or  Tenement,  Mill  houses  paper  mills  corn  mills  outhouses 
garden  orchard   and   backside   with   the   appurtenances   commonly  called 

63  Leeds  Public  Library,  LF/LXXXIV/21. 

64  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/248-51. 
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Downe  Mills  standing  upon  Cobham  River,  and  the  right  of  water  for  the 
use  of  the  said  mills  And  also  all  those  three  pieces  of  meadow,  2  acres, 
called  the  Wharfs,  and  3  roods  of  ground  lying  upon  the  river  containing 
the  3rd  part  of  a  rood,  all  of  which  said  messuage,  mills,  and  land  last 
mentioned  late  were  in  the  tenure  of  John  Garton  and  now  of  Thomas 
Morris  or  his  assigns.65 

The  reference  to  paper  mills  may  be  connected  with  an  entry  in 
the  register  of  Cobham  church  recording  the  baptism  of  a 
paper-maker's  daughter  in  1687. 

Read's  Weekly  Journal  for  16  June  1733  states  that: 

A  few  Days  since  a  sad  Accident  happen'd  near  Cobham  in  Surrey,  at 
Mr  Hinton's  Paper-Mill;  Monday  se'nnight  his  Pile  of  Faggots  was  burnt 
down,  with  his  House,  and  his  Mill  being  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Paver, 
then  escaped;  but  on  the  Thursday  following  the  said  Mill  was  set  on  fire 
and  burnt  to  the  Ground;  there  was  near  200  Pounds  worth  of  Paper  burnt, 
and  the  Mill  lately  cost  600  1.  the  Man  did  not  save  any  Thing,  he  and 
his  family  narrowly  escaping  with  their  Lives.  It  is  suspected  that  a  Boy 
he  had,  whom  he  chastised  for  running  away,  and  being  untoward  and 
neglecting  his  Business,  did  the  horrid  Deed;  for  tho'  the  Master  of  the 
Family  did  not  save  any  Tiling,  yet  the  Boy  had  removed  his  Cloaths,  and 
laid  them  under  a  Hedge  in  a  Field  adjoining,  and  a  Match  and  Tinder-Box 
was  found  therein.  He  denies  the  Fact  strongly,  but  it's  hoped  this  bar- 
barous Piece  of  Villainy  will  be  discover 'd. 

Among  Mr.  Charles  Combe's  title  deeds  (to  which  part  of  the 
following  account  is  due)  is  reference  to  John  Hillyer,  paper-maker, 
occupier  in  1741  of  "all  that  messuage  or  tenement  and  paper  mills 
called  Downe  Mills."  In  1748  John  Hillier  of  Cobham,  paper-maker, 
was  one  of  the  two  churchwardens.66  In  1766  John  Hillyer  of 
Cobham,  bookseller,  made  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1769.  The 
ample  flow  of  water  on  this  part  of  the  Mole  would  have  been 
particularly  valuable  for  paper-making. 

In  1773  the  premises  were  in  occupation  of  Messrs.  Raby  and 
Mereton,  iron  masters,  who  altered  the  mill  for  smelting  iron-ore  dug 
from  Wisley  Common.67  In  1781  the  property  consisted  of  "one 
messuage,  2  shops,  1  stable,  1  iron  mill,  2  forges,  3  gardens,  4  acres 
of  land,  4  acres  of  meadow,  1  common  of  pasture,  free  fishing  in  the 
River  Mole,  and  £40  rent.  .  .  ."  In  1806  Hugh  Smith  of  Stoke 
House  leased  to  Alexander  Raby  a  piece  of  meadow  measuring 
8  acres  adjoining  the  mill,  being  a  part  fenced  off  from  the  meadow 
called  the  Hundred  Acres  at  the  N.W.  end  thereof,  "together  with 
the  free  use  of  the  cut  or  canal  made  by  the  said  Alexander  Raby  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  said  River  Mole  aforesaid  in  the  said 
meadow  called  the  100  Acres  for  the  purpose  of  impounding  and 
raising  the  water  at  his  mill  in  order  to  benefit  and  give  additional 
force  to  the  works  carried  on  there."  The  works  consisted  of 

all  those  several  mill  houses,  iron  mills,  presses,  erections  .  .  .  together  with 
the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  or  yard  whereon  the  said  mill,  forges  and 
other  buildings  were  erected,  containing  by  estimation  1  acre  1  rood  and 

65  Leeds  Public  Librarv,  LF/LXXXIV/21. 

66  Guildford  Muniment  Room,  No.  86/23/14. 

67  Sy.A.C,  xxxiv,  115-16. 
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30  perches  .  .  .  together  with  the  cottage  commonly  called  the  Blacksmiths 
Cottage  erected  on  part  thereof  adjoining  to  the  floodgate,  and  garden 
occupied  therewith,  containing  together  by  estimation  one  acre  one  rood 
and  36  perches  .  .  .  which  said  last  mentioned  piece  or  parcel  of  land  together 
with  two  other  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  or  ground  then  converted  into  and 
used  as  a  yard  and  on  part  of  which  said  mills  forges  and  other  erections 
and  buildings  were  erected,  were  formerly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wharf. 

There  were  also  "works,  wheels,  engines  and  locks,  pipes,  fixtures, 
tools,  implements,  apparatus,  copper  boiler,  shafts,  forges,  cylenders, 
harness,  waggons,  horses." 

By  1814  the  iron  mill  was  dismantled,  and  in  1825  the  place  was 
a  flock  or  rag  mill.  Later  in  the  century  the  mill  resumed  its  more 
intimate  connection  with  Down  Place,  by  now  called  Cobham  Park, 
when  a  wheel  was  installed  for  generating  electricity. 

Manorial  Fishing.  In  a  suit68  of  1802,  witnesses,  some  quite 
elderly,  were  called  to  testify  about  river  matters  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute  was  an  eel  weir  which 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cobham,  Mr  Page  of  Pointers,  had  built 
across  the  Mole  opposite  his  house  to  an  island  near  the  other  bank. 
Mr  Wood,  owner  of  the  property  on  that  side,  complained  that  the 
obstruction  would  cause  flooding  on  his  land.  The  weir  cost  £10, 
and  the  sill  rose  four  or  five  inches  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There 
were  six  or  seven  stakes  or  piles,  and  eel-pots  were  placed  between 
them.  About  1770  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Pains  Hill  had  put  up  posts  and 
gates  in  the  Mole  to  pen  a  head  of  water  two  feet  high  to  fill  his  lake 
by  means  of  a  wheel.69  Mr  Wood,  not  being  on  terms  with  Mr 
Hamilton,  ordered  Nathaniel  Keen  of  Cobham  Court  to  cut  a  ditch 
on  his  own  land  to  let  the  water  go  by.  After  this  the  wheel  was 
left  to  decay,  and  Mr  Hamilton  put  up  a  horse  engine.  When  the 
Fox  family  of  East  Horsley  owned  the  manor  they  used  to  send 
their  steward  over  at  Whitsun  to  fish  the  river  from  Chatley  up  to 
a  point  beyond  the  island,  about  half-way  up  the  meadow  just 
above  Mr  Page's  mount.  This  was  about  a  mile,  but  sometimes 
they  fished  from  Pains  Hill  up  to  Cobham  mill.  For  five  years 
Tuer  Smith  was  the  steward,  and  he  used  to  come  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  nets,  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink.  He  brought  a  tub  to  carry 
away  the  prime  fish,  and  the  offal  others  had.  At  one  time  every 
man  in  Cobham  used  to  fish,  and  people  even  came  from  London 
with  nets.  When  one,  Castledine,  was  tenant  of  the  mill  he  used  to 
do  the  manorial  fishing,  and  prevented  others  fishing  near  the  mill. 
(This  was  probably  Benjamin  Casseldine,  occupier  of  the  miU  in 
1754.) 70  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  each  party  agreed  to  fish 
his  own  side  of  the  river,  no  weir  to  be  erected. 

08  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/248-51. 

69  Illustrated  in  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  Feb.  1771,  Vol.  xli,  p.  57.  It  pumped 
"a  quantity  so  vastly  superior  to  that  raised  with  a  similar  force  by  any  pump 
or  engine  yet  invented." 

70  K.R.O.    Box  no.  567.    "Sackville  Fox  Esq.  Settlement.  .  .  ." 
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Bream  and  tench  are  mentioned  in  a  local  suit  of  1744,  and  in  the 
last  century  London  anglers  used  to  come  to  Cobham  for  carp,  chub, 
gudgeon,  and  dace.  In  1840  it  was  stated  that  "there  is  some  good 
angling  for  pike  and  perch  between  Pain's  Hill  and  Esher  Place; 
occasionally  a  few  trout  may  be  taken  with  the  fly,  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing,  the  natural  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  all-destroying  pike." 

Cobham  Bridge.  The  most  important  crossing  of  the  River  Mole 
was  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  manor  known  as  Street  Cobham 
because  of  its  position  on  the  ancient  road  from  Kingston  to 
Guildford.  This  road  is  shown  on  the  Gough  Map  of  c.  1360  as  part 
of  the  main  route  from  London  to  the  west  of  England.  At  first 
there  must  have  been  a  ford,  the  road  probably  rising  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  run  through  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  the  south  of  the  present  Pains  Hill  house.  The  inscription  on  the 
existing  bridge  is  based  on  a  now-vanished  document  of  1239  which 
is  said  to  have  stated  that  a  bridge  was  built  in  1100  by  Matilda 
(Maud)  of  Scotland,  queen  of  Henry  I,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul 
of  one  of  her  maidens  drowned  in  crossing  the  ford.  The  queen 
assigned  a  plot  of  land  on  the  Cobham  side  of  the  river  to  maintain 
half  the  bridge,  while  on  the  Walton  side  the  lord  of  that  manor 
gave  a  plot  called  Spitilcrofte  for  the  upkeep  of  the  other  half. 
(Spital  is  a  corruption  of  hospital,  and  croft  indicates  a  small  piece 
of  arable  land  attached  to  a  house,  the  whole  probably  meaning  a 
little  roadside  resting-place  for  travellers.)  In  1239  Abraam,  the 
keeper  of  the  bridge,  had  long  lived  there.71  In  1344-5  John  le 
Smyth  was  admitted  to  a  place  of  Purpresture  (encroachment)  next 
to  Cobham  bridge,  being  on  the  south-east  end  of  the  bridge,  80  feet 
by  20  feet,72  presumably  for  a  smithy  where  he  could  shoe  the  horses 
of  travellers.  By  an  inquisition  of  1531  it  was  found  to  be  the 
custom  that  half  the  great  bridge  called  Cobham  bridge  should  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  King  and  half  by  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  there 
being  a  cross  in  the  middle.73  The  responsibility  was  thus  divided 
between  the  royal  manor  of  Walton  and  the  Chertsey  manor  of 
Cobham,  no  more  being  heard  of  Queen  Matilda's  plot  of  land  on 
the  Cobham  side.  Commissioner  J.  Tippetts  writing  to  the  Navy 
Commissioners  on  30  September  1671  stated:  "I  arrived  late  on 
Friday,  the  ways  being  bad,  and  Cobham  Bridge  part  carried  away 
with  the  .  .  flood,  and  the  river  too  deep  to  be  passed  through."74 

Soon  after  Thomas  Page  acquired  the  manor  of  Cobham  in  1779 
he  was  indicted  for  not  repairing  the  Cobham  half  of  the  bridge, 
and  had  to  spend  £200  on  repairs,  besides  the  costs  of  the  trial.  The 
bridge  was  of  wood,  the  total  length  being  152  feet,  the  breadth 
14  feet. 

71  M.  &•  B.,  ii,  p.  732. 

72  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  No.  XLVIII  (1954),  p.  170.    (Lansdowne  MS.  434.) 

73  Sy.A.C,  xxvi,  141-2. 

74  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series;  J  an. -Nov.  1671,  Preserved  in 
Public  Record  Office,  p.  508. 
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About  this  time  a  committee  of  the  turnpike  trust  reported  on  the 
use  of  the  bridge  and  ford.75  There  was  then  a  post  fixed  in  the  river 
with  a  cross-bar  fastened  to  it.  Notice-boards  on  each  side  of  the 
river  stated  that  when  the  water  was  up  to  the  cross-bar  it  was  not 
safe  to  pass  the  ford,  but  gave  no  information  as  to  where  to  apply 
for  the  key  of  the  bridge.  Though  recently  lowered  six  inches  the 
height  of  the  bar  was  still  as  much  as  three  feet  four  inches,  which 
was  dangerous  since  post-chaises  and  other  carriages  were  generally 
not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  water  could  run  through  the 
carriages.  The  bar  ought  to  be  lowered  five  inches  at  least.  The 
key  of  the  bridge  was  kept  by  the  landlord  of  the  Kings  Arms 
public  house  (now  Cobham  Motor  Works)  near  the  bridge,  and  he 
had  particular  directions  from  the  owners  not  to  open  the  bridge 
unless  the  water  came  up  to  the  cross-bar,  except  for  a  very  low 
carriage.  This  locking  up  was  much  complained  of,  and  some 
persons  had  lately  cut  the  bar,  and  insisted  on  a  right  to  cross  the 
bridge  at  all  times.  There  was  another  bar  on  the  Cobham  side  of 
the  river  apparently  intended  to  be  locked  in  flood  time  to  prevent 
travellers  crossing  the  ford,  but  there  was  no  such  precaution  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  river  was  apt  to  rise  in  three  or  four 
hours  after  sudden  rain  so  as  to  make  the  ford  unsafe,  and  the  iron 
miU  at  Downside  often  let  down  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  to  raise 
the  river  to  a  dangerous  height  within  a  few  hours  when  there  had 
not  been  rain  to  occasion  a  suspicion  of  it.  At  Godalming  bridge  on 
this  road  the  bar  on  the  bridge  was  taken  down  every  evening  and 
locked  again  the  next  morning,  and  the  like  should  be  done  at 
Cobham.  The  bridge  was  always  open  for  horses  to  pass,  and  had 
been  sufficient  to  carry  an  occasional  old-fashioned  wagon.  But  now 
the  great  increase  of  traffic  with  the  introduction  of  broad-wheeled 
wagons  made  the  bridge  unequal  to  its  task. 

A  committee  of  Quarter  Sessions  had  been  considering  the  matter 
of  the  bridge  since  Easter  1774,  and  various  plans  for  a  new  bridge 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Jupp,  Mr  Mylne,  Mr  Gaville,  and  Mr  Wilkin- 
son. The  lords  of  the  manors  of  Cobham  and  Walton  agreed  to  give 
£200  each,  with  liberty  to  dig  on  the  waste  of  their  respective  manors 
for  clay  and  sand,  and  to  cut  fuel.  An  Act  was  now  obtained  to 
rebuild  the  bridge,  with  those  at  Leatherhead  and  Godalming,  and 
after  eight  years  of  talking  work  now  proceeded  with  a  rush.  The 
architect  was  the  county  surveyor,  George  Gwilt  the  elder,  who  was 

directed  to  Employ  proper  Workmen  to  search  for  dig  and  take  any  quantity 
of  Brick  Earth  upon  any  Common  or  Waste  Lands  belonging  to  the  Manors 
of  Cobham  Walton  upon  Thames  and  Godalming  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Bricks  for  rebuilding  Cobham  and  Godalming  Bridges  and  also  to  cut  take 
and  carry  away  any  furze  or  heath  growing  on  such  Commons  or  Waste 
Lands  for  the  purpose  of  burning  such  Earth  into  Brick  and  to  make  and 
burn  the  same  thereon  without  payment  of  any  thing  for  the  same  in  order 
that  the  Contractors  may  not  be  impeded  in  carrying  on  the  Works  of  the 
said  Bridge  when  the  Contracts  shall  be  fixed  and  settled  by  the  Court. 

Sealed  tenders  were  to  be  delivered  at  Gwilt's  house  on  or  before 
75  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/152-69. 
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13  May  1782,  and  that  of  Mr  John  Fentiman,  for  /3S00,  was  ac- 
cepted on  27  May.  On  17  June  Fentiman  was  joined  in  the  contract 
with  Gabriel  Rogers,  Bricklayer,  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  on  15  July.    On  29  April  1783  the  Order  Book  states  that 

Whereas  John  Fentiman  and  Gabriel  Rogers  .  .  .  have  now  presented 
to  this  Court  a  Petition  .  .  .  setting  forth  that  owing  to  many  high  Waters 
and  floods  .  .  .  they  sustained  a  very  considerable  Loss  by  breaking  down 
the  Dams  carrying  away  their  Timbers  and  Scaffolding  and  preventing  the 
Workmen  going  on  with  their  Work  though  in  constant  pay  that  owing  to 
the  heavy  Rains  they  were  obliged  to  buy  Bricks  at  a  very  enhanced 
Price  and  greater  distance  then  they  otherwise  should  have  done  and  that 
owing  to  the  late  Season  of  the  Year  being  the  Month  of  June  before  the 
Business  was  begun  they  were  put  to  very  great  Expence  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  Number  of  Men  at  considerable  Wages  to  carry  on  the  Work  and 
which  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  complying  with  as  the  Committee 
appointed  concerning  the  said  Bridges  directed  the  Petitioners  to  procure 
Materials  and  Men  at  all  Events  at  same  time  hinting  to  them  that  they 
should  have  an  Extra  Allowance  for  the  same. 

They  asked  for  /213  9s.  and  received  £130.  Since  the  petition  states 
that  bricks  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  the  plan  to  make 
them  locally  possibly  fell  through.  In  April  1782  Gwilt  had  gone  to 
Walton,  Cobham,  and  twice  to  Godalming  to  search  for  brick-earth, 
and  came  to  an  agreement  for  making  bricks.  The  carpenter's  work 
was  done  by  Mr  Richard  Bushell,  and  J.  Simpson  painted  the  posts, 
rails,  and  stonework  at  a  cost  of  £4  9s.  Finally  the  old  bridge  was 
taken  down,  the  bed  of  the  river  levelled  ("Expences  for  Men  wading 
in  the  water,  19s."),  and  the  old  timber  materials  carted  to  Godal- 
ming. 

Downside  Bridge.  In  1415  Thomas  Freke,  presumably  of  Dud- 
wicks  (now  Chesmore  Farm),  bequeathed  2s.  for  repairing  the  bridge 
called  Dounbrygge.76  Freke  was  a  citizen  and  "Wodmonger"  of 
London,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  riverside  parish  of  St 
Andrew  by  Baynards  Castle,  in  which  neighbourhood  he  probably 
landed  his  timber.  In  1528  John  Bygnold  of  Cobham  left  20d.  "to 
making  the  down  bridge,"  "20  load  of  flint  from  the  down"  "to 
mending  poultory  alon,"  and  20d.  "to  mending  the  back  causey."77 
This  was  probably  the  John  Bignold  of  Brooklands,  Cobham,  who 
appears  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  as  a  link  in  the  pedigree  of  Sir 
Charles  Robert  Bignold,  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1926-7,  and  this 
being  so  was  a  forbear  of  the  founder  of  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance 
Company.  "Poultory  alon"  is  probably  the  later  Poulter's  Lane, 
now  Downside  Road.  A  letter78  at  Loseley  written  by  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham  on  27  July  1594  begs  Sir  William  More  of  Loseley  to 
ascertain  by  examination  of  witnesses  if  "Robert  Gavell  gent  ought 
to  newe  buylde  and  mayntayne  a  bridge  over  the  Ryver  nere  unto 
the  Church  of  Cobham  for  passage  and  repassage  over  the  same." 

76  P.C.C.    23  Marche. 

77  Hants  Record  Office,  Winchester  Probate  Registry,  Archdeaconry  Court, 
Book  D,  f.121. 

78  Loseley  MSS.  (at  Loseley),  Vol.  xi,  no.  58. 
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Gavell  had  been  sent  for  by  Lord  Howard,  and  "alledgeth  the  con- 
trarie.  And  that  there  was  of  late"  a  trial  at  Guildford  Sessions 
which  ended  in  his  favour,  but  that  "nevertheless  he  is  contented 
to  have  the  said  cause  betwixt  him  and  the  Countrie"  referred  to 
Sir  William  More.  Whatever  the  result  we  know  that  there  was  a 
horse  bridge  here  in  about  1760,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Cobham  built  a  new  bridge  for  carriages:  the  tenants  contributed 
timber,  and  a  proper  causeway  was  made.  The  bridge  was  then 
kept  locked  against  carriages  except  in  flood  time.  Repairs  costing 
£36  were  required  in  1778.79 

On  11  January  1785  Quarter  Sessions  stated  that  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment had  been  preferred  by  the  grand  jury  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  for  not  repairing  the  bridge,  and  Mr  Pardon,  treasurer 
of  the  public  stock  of  the  county,  was  ordered  to  defend  the  county 
against  the  bill.  On  23  May  he  was  ordered  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  Thomas  Page,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  on  15  August 
it  was  stated  that  on  payment  of  £50  Page  was  to  be  relieved  of  his 
liability.  George  Gwilt  surveyed  the  bridge  in  September  1785  and 
April  1786,  during  which  time  the  suggested  cost  of  repair  rose  from 
£155  to  nearly  £200.  The  bridge,  Gwilt  said,  was  in  a  very  ruinous 
and  dangerous  condition,  the  principal  piles  which  supported  the 
bridge  being  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river  instead  of 
being  driven  in.  The  wide  space  between  the  trussed  work  of  the 
timber  arches  had  caused  all  the  framed  timber  work  to  give  way, 
whereby  the  tenons  were  nearly  out  of  the  mortices,  and  the  sides 
had  become  much  out  of  perpendicular.  The  whole  structure  hung 
in  a  tottery  dangerous  condition,  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  a  carriage 
to  cross.  To  repair  the  bridge  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  new  oak 
piles  at  least  one  foot  square  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  between 
every  arch  or  bay  of  the  trussed  work,  and  oak  girders  on  the  piles, 
with  proper  braces  and  framing.  The  old  work  should  be  reframed 
and  repaired  with  new  timber  and  iron  ties  and  bolts.  However, 
Gwilt  pointed  out  that  further  repairs  would  be  wanted  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  time,  perhaps  sooner,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  continual 
decay  to  which  timber  bridges  were  subject.  And  the  bridge,  being 
only  10  feet  8  inches  wide  and  about  130  feet  long,  was  and  ever 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  foot  passengers  when  a  carriage 
was  crossing,  there  being  no  recesses  to  retreat  into.  The  materials 
of  the  bridge  were  worth  about  £50. 

By  1 1  July  part  of  the  bridge  had  fallen  in,  and  the  structure  had 
thereby  become  impassable.  (It  was  also  stated  that  a  horse  and 
chaise  had  fallen  through  Stoke  Bridge.)  Mr  Gabriel  Rogers,  brick- 
layer, of  Bermondsey,  was  now  to  contract  for  rebuilding  the  bridge 
in  brick  at  a  cost  of  £1520  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr  Gwilt. 
On  17  April  1787  the  old  bridge  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  and 
the  materials  sold,  though  subsequently  part  of  it  was  converted 
into  posts  and  rails  to  guard  the  new  approach  road.  On  3  October 
1787  the  new  bridge  was  reported  finished  at  a  cost  of  £3  10s.  less 
79  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/157a. 
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than  the  builder's  estimate.  Gwilt's  own  bill  came  to  £133  6s.  6d., 
out  of  which  he  paid  for  a  clerk  of  the  works  constantly  on  the  spot 
for  13  weeks  at  21s.  a  week  with  10s.  6d.  a  week  for  his  board  and 
lodging. 

Both  of  Gwilt's  bridges  were  probably  built  on  the  downstream 
side  of  those  they  replaced. 

Common  Fields  and  Wastes.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  47)  that 
when  Cobham  consisted  of  a  primitive  settlement  on  Leigh  Hill  the 
arable  ground  of  the  community  was  probably  the  area  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  known  as  the  Tilth  (later  the  Tilt).  By  the  thirteenth 
century  it  had  become  a  wooded  pasture,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  new  common  (pasture)  in  distinction 
to  the  Old  Common  at  Street  Cobham.  The  Tilt  is  now  represented 
by  a  green  near  the  fire  station,  but  was  of  much  larger  extent,  its 
former  area  now  bisected  by  the  long  straight  road  to  Stoke 
d'Abernon. 

In  1268-9  an  agreement80  was  made  between  John  Medmenham, 
Abbot  of  Chertsey,  and  Sir  John  d'Abernon,  knight,  about  the 
common  pasture  in  a  wood  called  the  Hoke.  This  was  possibly  land 
in  the  bend  or  hook  of  the  river  between  Ashford  and  the  present 
fire  station,  now  occupied  by  the  cemetery  and  the  fields  of  Elm 
Farm.  The  enclosure  award  of  1779  in  the  Kingston  Record  Office 
refers  to  the  marshy  ground  behind  the  present  fire  station  as  the 
Hook,  a  common  or  waste.  Sir  John  d'Abernon  must  be  the  knight 
said  to  be  represented  by  the  famous  brass  in  Stoke  church.  He 
said  that  he  and  all  his  tenants  of  Stoke  ought  to  have  and  were  wont 
to  have  common  in  Hoke  Wood  from  St  Martin's  Day  (11  November) 
in  winter  to  St  Michael's  Day  (29  September)  continually.  And  their 
predecessors  had  it  always  with  all  their  beasts  by  custom  as  well 
there  as  in  the  wood  of  the  Tilt.  The  abbot  replied  that  the  wood  of 
the  Hoke  ever  was  and  ought  to  be  fenced  (probably  for  his  hay) 
from  nine  of  the  clock  of  the  Hoke  Day  (Hock  Day,  the  second 
Monday  after  Easter  Day)  until  nine  of  the  clock  on  Lammas  Day 
(1  August)  as  well  from  the  Feast  of  St  Michael  to  the  Feast  of 
St  Martin  (probably  for  acorns).  At  last  by  "a  fryndely  composycon" 
the  abbot  granted  that  Sir  John  d'Abernon  and  the  men  of  Stoke 
should  have  common  in  the  wood  of  the  Hoke  from  nine  of  the  clock 
on  St  Martin's  Day  in  the  winter  till  nine  of  the  clock  on  St  Michael's 
Day  with  all  their  beasts  except  (the  destructive)  goats.  Yet  the 
woods  of  the  Hoke  and  the  Tilt  should  rest  fenced  from  nine  of  the 
clock  on  St  Michael's  Day  until  nine  of  the  clock  on  St  Martin's  Day 
as  it  was  accustomed  of  old  time,  so  that  neither  Sir  John  d'Abernon 
nor  his  men  should  have  any  coming  in  or  going  out  in  the  said  woods 
with  their  beasts  in  that  season  without  special  licence.  Also  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  abbot  to  enclose  the  wood  of  the  Hoke  with  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  to  hold  it  enclosed  as  he  should  think  best  except 

80  Condensed  from  B.M.  Ad.  Charter  5546,  Chertsey  Cartulary  944,  and  a 
translation  in  a  cartulary  at  the  K.R.O. 
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during  the  time  that  the  men  of  Stoke  had  common  there.  Also 
the  meadow  in  the  said  wood  should  bide  fenced  from  nine  of  the 
clock  on  St  Michael's  Day  until  nine  of  the  clock  on  St  Martin's  Day, 
and  from  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  Hoke  Day  until  nine  of  the  clock 
on  Lammas  Day,  so  that  they  should  have  no  common  in  the  said 
meadow  at  those  times  without  special  leave.  Also  it  should  not 
be  lawful  for  the  men  of  Stoke  to  take,  cut  down,  or  carry  away  any 
of  the  wood  growing  upon  any  of  the  trees  or  woods  or  hedges 
belonging  to  the  wood  of  the  Hoke  or  Tilt.  For  the  aforesaid  common 
the  men  of  Stoke  should  pay  the  abbot  14d.  yearly  at  the  Feast  of 
St  Michael  the  Archangel  before  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  forester 
of  the  Tilt  for  the  time  being  ("ante  prandium  ad  domum  forestarii 
de  la  Tylthe  quam  pro  tempore  fait").  "That  is  to  saye  xijd.  that 
they  were  wonte  to  paye  of  olde  for  their  comon  and  ijd.  for  the 
Incresement  of  newe."  And  if  the  money  be  unpaid  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  abbot  the  men  of  Stoke  in  the  common  from  day  to 
day  to  distrain  until  he  be  completely  satisfied.  The  following 
witness:  Sir  John  Hansard  (probably  of  Little  Bookham),  Sir 
Wyllyam  at  Leghe,  Wyllyam  Pycote,  James  de  Wodeham,  Rychard 
Russell  (probably  of  Trotsworth,  Egham),  and  others.  The  point 
of  contention  seems  to  have  been  that  the  abbot  claimed  to  close 
the  whole  area  from  Hoke  Day  to  Lammas  Day.  He  compromised 
by  closing  only  the  meadow. 

The  same  abbot  came  to  a  somewhat  similar  agreement81  with 
Robert  de  Hamme  alias  Robert  de  Coveham,  and  his  men,  and  this 
is  incidentally  the  earliest  reference  to  the  manor  of  Ham  in  Cobham. 
When  both  woods  and  meadow  were  enclosed  from  St  Michael's  Day 
to  St  Martin's  Day  they  could  have  free  chase  of  beasts  as  they  had 
from  ancient  time.  Though  the  abbot  could  enclose  the  wood  of  the 
Hoke  with  a  hedge  and  ditch  there  should  be  ample  and  large 
easement  by  which  Robert  and  his  men  might  have  free  entry  and 
exit  with  their  animals  when  they  ought  to  have  common  in  the 
said  wood  or  in  the  wood  of  the  Tilt.  The  annual  rent  of  2d.  should 
be  payable  at  Michaelmas  before  the  ninth  hour  at  the  court  of 
Cobham.  Apart  from  the  lower  rent  the  advantage  over  the  men  of 
Stoke  appears  to  have  lain  in  the  right  of  hunting  from  St  Michael's 
Day  to  St  Martin's  Day. 

Stoke's  necessity  for  intercommoning  with  Cobham  lay  in  the  fact 
that  any  common  they  may  have  then  had  would  have  been  pre- 
sumably at  Oxshott  more  than  a  mile  from  their  village  centre, 
cut  off  by  a  deer  park  and  presumably  other  enclosures. 

In  addition  to  the  Tilt  there  was  a  quantity  of  unenclosed  common 
land  available  for  grazing  and  fuel,  and  about  1540  part  of  this, 
with  fenced  farm  land,  was  enclosed  by  King  Henry  VIII  in  his  new 
chase  of  Hampton  Court.  The  area  concerned  was  in  the  direction 
of  Esher,  and  the  king's  other  purchases  included  Pains  Hill  at 
Walton,  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  This  return  to  forest 
law  was  greatly  resented.  In  1548  the  Privy  Council  received  a 
81  Chertsey  Cartulary  955. 
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petition  consisting  of  divers  complaints  and  exclamations  made  by 
many  poor  men  of  Cobham  and  neighbouring  parishes  who  said 
that  by  reason  of  the  making  of  the  late  chase  of  Hampton  Court 
their  commons,  meadows,  and  pastures  were  taken  in  and  overlaid 
with  deer.  These  were  increasing  daily  while  many  families  of  the 
king's  liege  people  were  much  diminished  and  decayed.  Therefore 
a  diligent  survey  was  made  by  William  Godewin  and  John  Carleton, 
who  asked  17  questions  to  be  answered  on  oath  by  24  of  the  most 
substantial  and  discreet  men.  A  further  enquiry  was  made  by  Sir 
Anthony  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Chief  Keeper  of  the  Chase. 
It  was  found  that  the  present  king  (Edward  VI)  was  suffering  a 
substantial  loss, 

and  that  the  said  Chase  was  but  newly  and  very  lately  erected  in  the  latter 
dayes  of  the  King  of  famous  memory,  when  hys  Highnes  waxed  hevy  with 
sickenes,  age  and  corpulences  of  body,  and  might  not  travayle  so  readyly 
abrode,  but  was  constreyned  to  seke  to  have  hys  game  and  pleasure  ready 
and  at  hand,  the  which  hys  loving  subjects  were  content  for  the  cumfort 
and  ease  of  hys  Majeste  to  suffer,  trusting  of  a  sufficient  amendes  or  relief 
to  be  had  after. 

Within  ten  or  twelve  years  the  pale  would  so  decay  that  the  making 
of  the  same  anew  would  be  "unportable"  cost,  and  anyhow  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  recover  so  much  timber  as  would  make  the  pale 
again  in  these  parts  of  the  realm.  The  present  king  was  not  likely 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and  Windsor  Forest  was  near 
by.  Therefore  the  deer  should  go  to  Windsor  or  other  parks,  the  pale 
should  come  down  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  lands  should  be  restored 
to  their  former  tenants  at  the  old  rents.82 

A  century  later  an  attack  on  the  commons  was  made  by  Gerrard 
Winstanley  and  his  followers.  Winstanley  was  probably  born  at 
Wigan  in  1609,  and  having  become  some  kind  of  clothman  in  London 
was  bankrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  About  1643  he 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  friends  in  Church  Cobham,  where  he 
earned  a  precarious  living  pasturing  his  neighbours'  cattle  while  his 
active  brain  conceived  the  political  and  religious  ideas  expressed  in 
the  Digger  movement  of  1649.  This  formed  the  first  example  of 
modern  Utopian  socialism  designed  as  a  party  programme,  and 
represents  the  beginning  of  modern  socialism.83  St  George's  Hill 
where  the  experiment  started  is  in  Walton-upon-Thames,  and  until 
some  time  between  1548  and  1609  was  known  as  Oldebury  from  the 
earthwork  which  crowns  its  summit.  Since  another  site  of  the 
Diggers  was  at  St  Margaret's  Hill  some  George  and  Margaret 
ceremony  as  at  Norwich  may  have  originated  the  name.  Win- 
stanley's  70  or  so  disciples  began  to  dig  up  part  of  St  George's  Hill 
for  crops  in  April  1649,  but  it  is  not  clear  if  the  name  of  the  site  or 
the  day  of  St  George  had  any  significance  for  them.  The  most 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  Diggers  at  Cobham  is  in  Sabine's 
Works  of  Gerrard  Winstanley,  full  of  local  family  names  familiar  in 

82  Dasent,  J.  R.,  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  n,  pp.  190-2. 

83  Petegorskv,  D.  W.,  Left-wing  Democracy  in  the  English  Civil  War  (London, 
1940),  p.  13. 
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other  contexts.  From  this  book  we  see  that  if  unrestrained  elo- 
quence alone  could  have  brought  success,  Winstanley's  experiment 
would  indeed  not  have  failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1649,  the  crops  on 
St  George's  Hill  having  been  destroyed,  the  Diggers  started  opera- 
tions on  Little  Heath  at  Cobham,  then  larger  than  it  is  now.  By 
April  1650  their  11  acres  of  corn  and  half  a  dozen  temporary  houses 
were  destroyed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  John  Piatt  of  West  Horsley, 
in  company  with  Thomas  Sutton,  the  impropriator  of  the  living,  and 
Sir  "Anthony"  (probably  Francis)  Vincent  whom  the  Diggers  had 
offended  by  cutting  wood  on  Stoke  Common.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  one  of  Winstanley's  worst  tormentors,  Ned  Sutton,  was  possibly 
Edward  Sutton  who  in  1621  was  described  as  "a  lunatique."  The 
later  life  of  Winstanley  is  obscure,  but  one  of  his  name,  prosperous 
and  respectable,  was  living  in  Cobham  until  after  1670.  As  to  his 
followers,  it  is  not  quite  clear  if  all  of  them  had  no  grazing  or  fuel 
rights  at  all  on  the  common  waste,  but  the  fact  that  they  dug  up 
part  of  this  common  waste  indicates  a  too  small  or  non-existent 
share  in  the  common  arable  fields. 

The  common  arable  fields  of  the  manor  of  Cobham  were  listed  by 
Ralph  Agas  in  1598,84  and  covered  481  f  acres.  North  Field,  32| 
acres,  later  known  as  Northfield  Farm,  was  opposite  the  Savoy 
Cinema,  and  was  divided  into  three  furlongs  called  Puddingham, 
Marsh,  and  St  Mary.  Church  Field,  140 J  acres,  lay  between  the 
church,  Street  Cobham,  and  Hogshill,  and  was  traversed  by  Court 
Way  and  Field  Way.  John  Rocque's  plan  of  174485  shows  it  bounded 
by  Harmvell  Lane,  now  corrupted  to  Anvil  Lane.  There  were  twelve 
furlongs,  with  such  names  as  Anyards  and  Little  Ham.  It  was  the 
existence  of  this  field  which  kept  the  houses  of  Church  Cobham  from 
joining  those  of  Street  Cobham.  Appleton  Field,  20|  acres,  lay  by 
Leigh  Hill.  West  Croft,  12|  acres,  was  to  the  south  of  Plough  Lane, 
Downside.  Down  Field,  152|  acres,  lay  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Cobham  Park,  and  extended  apparently  in  the  direction  of  Ash  Ford. 
Puntington  Field,  87|  acres,  was  behind  the  Black  Swan  at  Hatch- 
ford,  and  Rewoorthe,  35f  acres,  was  near  by.  It  was  in  the  variously 
orientated  furlongs  in  these  fields  that  the  villagers  had  their 
scattered  strips.  Tenants  of  the  manor  of  Milbourne  had  their  own 
common  fields  at  Oxdown  by  Fair  Oak  Lane. 

The  manors  of  Esher  Episcopi  and  Esher  Wateville  (Milbourne) 
both  spread  over  the  Esher  boundary  into  Cobham  parish.  Esher 
Episcopi  had  Northwood  (Norwood  Farm),  and  Milbourne  had 
Oxdown  (Stokesheath  Farm)  and  a  property  off  Sandy  Lane  known 
as  Warren  House.  The  manorial  waste,  Oxshott  Heath,  is  probably 
equivalent  to  the  earlier  Stokesheath,  which  may  mean  the  heath 
covered  with  stocs,  trunks  of  (pollarded  oak  ?)  trees.  In  the  register 
of  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester  1323-33,  is  a  reference  to  William 
le  Whyte  of  Ockesdon  who  owed  tithes  for  cutting  oaks  and  firs. 
About  1567  Thomas  Brockhole  "did  take  in  for  Breed  of  wood  two 

84  Survey  of  Ralph  Agas  at  Guildford  Muniment  Room. 

85  P.R.O.   M.R.  294. 
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persells  of  .  .  .  Milborn  Common  now  called  fayre  oke  copic  and 
Birch  Copice.  .  .  .  Both  in  the  parish  of  Coveham."  In  1692  "John 
Turner  tenant  at  Stoke  Heath  farme  did  .  .  .  grubb  up  and  inclose 
a  certain  wood  called  Fair  Oak  Wood  containing  20  acres  which 
time  out  of  minde  hath  laine  open  to  the  comon  of  this  manner 
called  Milborne  comon."  Thus  would  have  enclosures  taken  place  in 
Cobham  manor  until  the  late  eighteenth-century  Acts  of  Parliament. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1779  Thomas  Page  of  Pointers  acquired  the 
estate  of  James  Fox,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  he  procured  the 
passing  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  called  "An  Act  for  dividing 
and  inclosing  the  common  and  open  fields  within  the  parish  of 
Cobham  in  the  county  of  Surrey."86  The  fields  consisted  of  "arable 
land  and  meadow  .  .  .  intermixed  and  dispersed  in  small  parcels  ..." 
These  were  the  cultivated  strips  (not  the  common  waste)  of  Cobham 
manor,  and  had  dwindled  in  extent  from  481  f  acres  in  1598  to 
370  acres.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  were  William 
Clutton  of  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  surveyor ;  Edward  Boreman  of  Ockley, 
yeoman;  and  Charles  Pilfold  of  Effingham,  yeoman.  (Possibly 
Boreman  was  the  Edward  Bourman  of  Wotton,  farmer,  to  whom 
the  Waggon  Alehouse  at  Cobham  Stud  Farm  was  mortgaged  in 
1764.)  The  commissioners  were  "required  to  cause  public  notice 
to  be  given  in  the  parish  church  of  Cobham  aforesaid,  upon  some 
Sunday  immediately  after  divine  service,  or  by  notice  in  writing, 
to  be  affixed  upon  one  of  the  doors  of  the  said  church,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  their  first  meeting  ..."  All  right  of  common  in  the 
land  enclosed  was  to  cease  on  1  August  1779,  and  within  six  months 
of  the  signing  of  the  award  the  allotments  were  to  be  enclosed  by  the 
allottees  with  pales  or  by  a  ditch  1J  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  a 
bank  on  the  inner  edge  thereof  with  a  quickset  hedge  planted  thereon 
with  a  single  row  of  quick  guarded  on  the  side  next  the  field  by  a 
dead  hedge  at  least  2 J  feet  high.  In  1780  Dr  John  Trusler  of  Cobham 
explained  in  his  Practical  Husbandry  exactly  how  dead  hedges  were 
made  in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  1789  the  lord  of  the  manor  unsuccessfully  promoted  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enclose  parts  of  Downside  Common  (stated  to  be 
380  acres)  and  Chatley  Heath  (220  acres)  in  exchange  for  enfranchis- 
ing the  copyholds,  discharging  heriots  on  the  freeholds,  and  waiving 
all  claim  to  timber  growing  on  copyhold  estates. 

On  15  April  1793  an  Act87  for  dividing  and  enclosing  the  common 
lands  and  waste  ground  was,  according  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Journals,  presented  by  Lord  William  Russell  and  William  Clement 
Finch.  A  petition  was  lodged  against  it  by  several  freeholders  and 
cottagers  on  22  April,  but  no  counsel  appeared  at  the  second  reading. 
The  bill  received  a  third  reading  on  8  May,  and  the  royal  assent  on 
3  June.  Some  of  the  objections88  dealt  with  the  distance  from  farms 
to  those  portions  of  the  commons  not  to  be  enclosed.   Cobham  Park 

86  19  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  15,  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

87  33  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  69,  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

88  K.R.O.   S.C.  16/9/258. 
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estate  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  enclosure  of  Downside 
Common,  and  a  sheep  bridge  over  the  Mole  to  the  Tilt  was  suggested. 
It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  little  used  by  sheep, 
and  that  cows  could  swim  the  river  as  they  did  at  Chertsey.  (Fred.  S. 
Thacker  in  his  Thames  Highway;  locks  and  weirs,  p.  406,  mentions 
"cow  flashes"  at  Chertsey,  herds  being  driven  into  the  shallows  and 
suddenly  withdrawn  to  cause  a  flash  of  water  to  release  grounded 
barges.)  "The  Tilt,"  it  was  stated,  "is  already  greatly  overstocked 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  town  of  Cobham." 

According  to  the  Act  there  were  "several  large  open  commons, 
heaths,  and  marsh  and  waste  lands."  They  contained  by  estimate 
1700  acres,  but  actually  much  less  as  the  subsequent  award  showed. 
Across  them  were  to  be  laid  new  roads  not  less  than  40  feet  wide, 
no  trees  to  be  planted  on  either  side  nearer  to  each  other  than 
50  yards.  The  commissioners  would  set  out  one  or  more  pieces  of 
waste  or  common  ground,  not  containing  more  than  three  acres  in 
the  whole,  for  gravel  pits  for  making  and  repairing  the  new  roads. 
The  commissioners  were  required 

after  setting  out  roads  and  ways,  bridges  and  drains,  and  ground  for  gravel 
pits  as  aforesaid,  to  set  out  and  allot  150  acres  of  Fair  Mile,  70  acres  of 
Chatley  Heath,  being  the  least  valuable  part  for  cultivation  of  the  said 
commons  and  waste  lands,  20  acres  of  Poynter's  Green  and  Downside 
Common,  20  acres  of  Little  Heath,  20  acres  of  Old  Common,  and  20  acres 
of  the  Tilt,  Leigh  Hill  and  Brook  Hill,  making  in  the  whole  300  acres,  in  as 
many  different  allotments  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall  appear 
expedient,  and  which  allotments  shall  include  the  private  roads  necessary 
to  be  left  for  access  to  the  different  cottages  and  houses  situated  on  such 
commons  or  waste  lands  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  .  .  . 

This  300  acres  of  common  to  be  left  unenclosed  is 

for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  and  cottages  now  standing  or 
being  within  the  said  manor  and  parish,  without  more  than  one  rood  of  land 
belonging  to  and  used  with  the  same  as  garden  or  orchard  ground  within 
the  said  manor,  the  yearly  rent  of  which,  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act, 
shall  not  exceed  £10,  and  the  occupiers  of  such  houses  and  cottages  and 
tenements,  for  the  time  being,  shall  at  all  time  afterwards  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  using  the  said  parts  of  the  said  commons  or  heath 
so  to  be  set  out  and  allotted,  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  and  of  cutting  turf 
and  heath  for  fuel,  in  equal  proportions  according  to  the  number  of  the  said 
houses  and  cottages,  without  paying  anything  for  such  use. 

The  enclosures  were  allotted  thus:89 

To  the  old  estates 

One  sixteenth  to  Thomas  Page  as  lord  of  the  manor 
To  Mr  Page  for  part  of  his  estate  made  into  a 

public  road 
For  a  public  gravel  pit 

For  the  use  of  occupiers  of  cottages  under  £10  a  year 
Sold  to  defray  expenses,  at  from  £10  to  £73  per  acre 
Set  out  for  roads 
Total 

89  Stevenson,  W.,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Surrey 
(London,  1813),  p.  469. 
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The  total  expense  was  £2700,  of  which  £1200  was  spent  on  roads, 
nowadays  represented  by  long  straight  stretches  of  the  Portsmouth 
Road,  Fairmile  Lane,  Stoke  Road,  Bookham  Road,  and  Horsley 
Road.  Heather  gave  place  to  crops  on  much  of  the  Fairmile,  and  the 
grass  of  Downside  Common,  hitherto  "consumed  by  herds  of  little 
horses,"90  gave  way  to  excellent  yields  of  corn.91 

According  to  the  award  2789  acres  were  already  enclosed  in  the 
manor  of  Cobham,  the  "old  estates"  or  "old  enclosures."  Since  over 
1000  acres  were  now  taken  from  the  commons  the  aspect  of  Cobham 
must  have  changed  greatly.  From  the  maps  with  the  award  we  can 
see  that  waste  land  extended  from  Spa  Bottom  on  the  Esher 
boundary  right  across  the  Fairmile  district  to  the  Old  Common, 
and  stretched  by  way  of  Leigh  Hill  to  the  extremity  of  the  Tilt  at 
Ash  Ford.  Paterson's  map  of  177992  shows  that  Fairmile  Common 
had  a  frontage  to  the  Mole,  and  in  the  court  roll  of  1737,  f.115,  we 
read  that  the  "homage  present  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
for  making  an  Incroachment  on  the  Comon  in  Cobham  Manor  for 
making  a  Bay  and  Turning  the  Water  out  of  its  Course." 

A  copy  of  the  award  was  to  be  enrolled  on  the  Common  Pleas 
Recovery  Roll,  where  it  can  still  be  seen.   Also 

One  part  of  the  said  award  after  such  inrollment .  .  .  together  with  the  survey 
admeasurement  and  plan  therein  .  .  .  should  be  lodged  and  kept  in  the  parish 
church  of  Cobham  .  .  .  under  the  care  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  .  .  . 
and  the  other  part  thereof  should  be  lodged  and  kept  amongst  the  records 
of  the  manor  court  of  Cobham  .  .  in  order  from  time  to  time  to  be  inspected 
by  all  persons  interested  therein  on  payment  of  one  shilling  .  .  . 

The  latter  copy  is  now  at  the  Kingston  Record  Office,  but  the  church 
copy  has  disappeared. 

The  commissioners  for  the  enclosure  were  William  Young  of 
Chancery  Lane,  land  surveyor;  George  Smallpeice  of  Stoke-next- 
Guildford,  yeoman;  and  John  Middleton  of  Lambeth,  surveyor;  all 
of  whom  swore  at  the  White  Lion  inn  on  8  June  1793  to  execute  the 
trust  imposed  in  them  without  fear  or  favour.  John  Ingelow  of 
Stanwell,  Middlesex,  surveyor,  swore  at  the  White  Lion  on  17  July 
1793  to  measure  honestly  the  commons,  and  set  the  same  into 
writing.  Everyone  claiming  right  of  common  had  to  deliver  his 
claim  in  writing. 

The  Law  Times  reports  of  4  February  187193  contain  an  account 
of  an  action,  "Regina  v.  The  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales,"  in  which  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  General 
Inclosure  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  118)  to  obtain  the  enclosure  of  the 
remaining  300  acres  of  common.  The  lord  of  the  manor  claimed  that 
the  fee  of  the  soil  of  the  300  acres  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  his 
refusal  to  consent  to  the  enclosure  was  upheld.  Ten  years  later 
James  Bell  of  Kingston  wrote  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  referring 
presumably  to  this  case : 

90  K.R.O.  S.C.  16/9/259.  91  M.  &  B.,  n,  p.  732. 

92  B.M.   Ad.  MS.  15533. 

93  K.R.O.   S.C.  40.   Box  no.  47.   Parcel  no.  2. 
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You  may  recollect  that  some  years  ago  the  Owners  of  these  Cottages 
[of  under  £10  a  year]  wished  the  commons  enclosed  but  that  Mr  Bray  [pre- 
sumably the  manorial  steward]  opposed  the  enclosure  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  it  .  .  .  Such  a  place  as  Fairmile  Common  which  is  very  valuable 
land  is  now  only  the  resort  of  poachers,  and  being  covered  with  furze  is  no 
earthly  use  to  any  one — whereas  a  good  part  of  Fairmile  is  worth  ^200  or 
^300  an  acre  and  would  be  of  considerable  value  if  you  .  .  .  agreed  to  en- 
close it.91 

Further  papers  in  the  Kingston  Record  Office  show  that  by  about 
1900  the  rights  of  local  people  had  been  usurped  by  bands  of  gipsies 
who  were  ruining  the  commons.  This  abuse  gave  rise  to  the  modern 
system  of  regulation. 

Rabbit  Warrens.  We  have  seen  that  when  King  Henry  I  granted 
hunting  rights  in  Cobham  no  mention  was  made  of  rabbits.  They 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Surrey  by  Henry  III,  who  had  a 
warren  at  Guildford  Park  at  least  as  early  as  1235.  In  1598  a  pasture 
of  67J  acres  at  Cobham  Court  was  known  as  Greate  Hamme  alias 
Le  Warren,  and  we  have  seen  that  in  1647  this  warren  was  to  be 
well  stocked  and  stored  with  "conyes."  Another  warren  was  at 
Heywood.  In  1633  Thomas  Sutton  of  Cobham,  gentleman,  leased 
to  Richard  Phillips  of  Cobham,  yeoman,  all  that  capital  messuage 
or  tenement  called  Haywood,  and  the  land  belonging,  for  21  years 
at  /40  a  year.  "And  alsoe  all  that  stocke  and  warren  of  conyes  and 
conny  burrowes  with  appurtenances  as  the  same  are  now  planted 
upon  parcell  of  the  premises,"  delivering  therefore  yearly  between 
Michaelmas  and  Epiphany  commonly  called  Twelfeday  at  the  dwel- 
ling house  of  Thomas  Sutton  in  Cobham  six  couple  of  sweet  fat 
merchantable  and  well  killed  conies  or  rabbits  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  Sutton  should  require  or  have  occasion  to  use  or 
spend  them.  If  required  Phillips  was  to  deliver  up  to  20  couple 
or  more  at  Is.  a  couple.  Phillips  should  not  destroy  or  dig  down  any 
of  the  cony  burrows  except  outholes  by  ploughing  of  the  ground. 
In  1712  a  similar  lease  was  granted  at  £38  a  year  by  Shem  Bridges 
of  Ember  Court,  Thames  Ditton,  to  William  Handford  of  Stoke 
d'Abernon,  yeoman,  and  Daniell  Steere,  late  of  Oxshott,  yeoman, 
the  extra  rabbits  to  be  limited  to  30  couple  at  16d.  a  couple.  In 
1722  a  like  lease  was  granted  at  £40  a  year  by  Henry  Bridges  of 
Ember  Court  to  Mr  William  Chun,  warrener,  of  Twickenham,  the 
30  extra  couple  of  rabbits  now  at  Is.  6d.95  A  sale  catalogue96  gives 
"Particulars  of  a  further  part  of  the  valuable  and  very  desirable 
freehold  estates  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Onslow  .  .  . 
which  will  be  sold  by  auction  ...  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  July,  1778." 
The  lots  included 

The  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Haywood,  comprising  a  delightful 
summit  near  Claremont,  in  the  county  of  Surrey;  consisting  of  an  extensive 
Warren,  stocked  with  rabbits  in  great  abundance;  and  a  farm  called  the 

94  K.R.O.   S.C.  40.   Box  565.   Parcel  xii. 

95  Guildford  Muniment  Room,  Onslow  MSS.  563-7. 

96  Belonging  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Mercer  of  Thames  Ditton. 
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Warren  Farm,  containing  six  fields  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  a  dwelling 
house,  barns,  etc.  partly  bounded  by  the  River  Mole,  the  whole  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  John  Brown,  tenant  at  will. 
Scite  of  house,  barns,  etc.  with  the  burrow  ground,  containing  99 — 1 — 1 1 . 

There  were  also  24  acres  of  fields.  A  plan  attached  to  a  lease  of  1820 
among  the  owner's  title  deeds97  shows  Esher  Meadow,  4  a.  1  r.  2  p., 
between  Winterdown  and  the  River  Mole,  formerly  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  William  Handford  and  Daniel  Steer.  According  to  the  printed 
register  of  Stoke  d'Abernon,  William  Hanford  was  baptized  on 
5  October  1679,  and  Daniel  Steer,  Junior,  on  2  July  1695,  "att 
16  years  old."  Rabbits  were  not  mentioned  when,  on  2  February 
1911,  Walter  Butler  of  Heywood  leased  for  three  years  from  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Cobham  the  exclusive  shooting  and  sporting 
rights  over  Fairmile  Common  (now  only  138  acres)  at  £10  a  year. 
Butler  was  to  keep  at  least  one  effective  gamekeeper,  was  to  pre- 
serve foxes,  and  was  not  to  interfere  with  stag  or  fox  or  hare  hunting 
as  heretofore  conducted.98  (Among  the  correspondence  of  the  French 
royal  family  at  Claremont  is  a  reference  to  uncarting  "the  deer  on 
the  common  of  Ockshott  at  the  farm  of  Littleheath.") 

The  name  Phillips  in  connection  with  rabbit-keeping  occurs  again, 
in  1649,  when  George  Evelyn  of  Wotton  leased  to  William  Phillips, 
husbandman,  of  Cobham,  the  Warren  House  at  Stoakes  Heath, 
Cobham,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Anthony  Wren.  Also  a  messuage 
called  Warren  Croft  adjoining  Stoakes  Heath,  with  warren  and  game 
in  Farnhurst  Hill  and  Roundhurst  Hill  in  Stoakes  Heath.  The  rent 
was  payable  at  Wotton.99  In  1671  George  Evelyn  the  elder  of 
Wotton  granted  to  William  Phillips  of  Cobham  all  that  messuage 
or  tenement  called  Warren  House  and  close  adjoining  called  Warren 
Croft  of  one  acre  in  Cobham,  near  a  common  called  Stoakes  Heath, 
and  the  warren  and  game  of  conies  in  that  part  of  the  waste  or  heath 
called  Farnhurst  Hill  and  Roundhurst  Hill  of  100  acres,  paying 
yearly  the  sum  of  £5  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel.100  In  1688  George  Evelyn  of 
Wotton  and  John  and  Katherine  Evelyn  leased  Warren  House  and 
Croft  for  21  years  to  Thomas  Plummer  of  Cobham.101  In  1727 
Susanna  Draper  of  Fareham,  Hants,  widow,  and  William  Draper 
of  Adgcomb  (Addiscomb),  Surrey,  Esq.,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  said  Susanna  Draper  (and  related  to  the  Evelyns),  let  for 
21  years  to  John  Kummins  of  Cobham,  warrener,  and  George  his 
son,  of  Cobham, 

all  that  messuage  or  tenement  called  the  Warren  House  together  with  the 
buildings  outhouses  gardens  and  orchards  thereunto  belonging  And  all 
that  close  of  land  adjoining  to  the  said  messuage  called  the  Warren  Croft 
containing  by  estimation  one  acre  .  .  .  near  unto  a  common  called  Stoaks 
Heath  in  the  parish  of  Cobham  And  also  all  that  warren  and  game  of 
conies  in  all  that  part  of  the  waste  or  heath  called  Farnhurst  Hill  and 

97  Consulted  by  kind  permission  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Samuel. 

98  K.R.O.   S.C.  40.    Box  514.   Parcel  xvi. 

99  Croydon  Public  Library,  dS762. 

i°°  As  note  99.  i01  As  note  99. 
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Roundhurst  Hill  containing  by  estimation  one  hundred  acres  ...  in  Stoakes 
Heath  aforesaid  which  hath  been  heretofore  and  is  now  planted  with  conies 
and  enjoyed  lately  by  John  Plummer  to  and  with  the  said  Messuage  or 
Tenement  and  not  otherwise  And  also  the  Feme  and  Heath  growing  and 
which  will  be  growing  upon  the  land  and  premises  demised  with  liberty 
to  cut  and  take  Peat  and  Turf  in  such  part  of  the  premises  as  will  be  the 
least  Damage  to  the  said  Warren  Lands  and  premises  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  Family  only  during  the  Terme  hereunder  mentioned  together  with 
Benefit  of  Common  belonging  to  the  said  premises. 

No  timber  was  to  be  cut,  and  the  rent  was  to  be  £6  a  year  payable 
quarterly.  Detailed  instructions  were  given  as  to  repairing  the 
house,  and  also  the  said  John  and  George  Kummins  "shall  and  will 
leave  a  Stock  of  Conies  in  the  said  Warren  of  the  full  value  of  Ten 
pounds  .  .  .  after  the  Rate  of  Twelve  pence  a  coney"  or  £10  in  lieu. 
John  and  George  were 

to  have  and  take  (only  at  seasonable  times  in  the  year)  all  such  Bushes  and 
the  Lopps  of  all  such  Oaken  Pollards  standing  and  growing  upon  the  afore- 
said Heath  near  the  said  Messuage  or  Dwelling  house  such  and  so  many 
only  as  have  been  usually  heretofore  taken  polled  and  lopped  by  the  Far- 
mers of  the  said  Warren  and  not  Otherwise  And  the  same  to  be  expended 
and  employed  in  upon  and  about  the  said  Demised  premisses  .  .  .102 

This  Warren  House  stood  where  Sandy  Lane  skirts  the  land  still 
called  The  Warren.  Roundhurst  Hill  was  possibly  the  200-feet-high 
elevation  off  Beech  Close,  Sandy  Lane,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
house  called  Round  Close  after  an  old  field  name.  Farnhurst 
("Bracken-covered")  Hill  is  probably  to  be  sought  to  the  east  of 
Reed's  School  (formerly  Sandroyd  Place). 

Evidence  for  another  warren  in  Cobham  occurs  about  1777  on  a 
plan  of  Oxshot  Farm  belonging  to  Sir  George  Warren's  Fetcham 
Park  Estate.103  This  warren  covered  16  acres  above  the  present 
Warren  Lane,  and  about  1800  a  holly  tree  here  was  used  by  the 
Ordnance  Surveyors  as  a  landmark  in  the  secondary  triangulation 
of  Surrey.104 

In  1664  Richard  Crowcher  or  Crutcher  of  Walton-upon-Thames, 
warrener  and  husbandman,  stole  a  coney  hutch  trap  from  William 
Carpenter  of  Cobham,105  "one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majestys 
privye  chamber  extraordinary."106 

THE  MANOR  OF  HAM 

The  Manor  of  Ham  consists  of  islands  of  property  in  the  manor  of 
Cobham.  It  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Ham  in  Chertsey  parish,  and 
became  part  of  the  foundation  grant  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
By  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cobham  portion  of  the  manor  was 
holding  courts107  of  its  own,  latterly  at  the  Antelope  Inn  (on  the  site 

102  As  note  99.  103  In  the  Minet  Library,  Camberwell. 

104  Mudge,  W.,  and  Colby,  T.,  An  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  England  and  Wales  (London,  1811),  Vol.  in. 

105  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  Surrey  County  Council  1938,  vni,  160-1. 

106  B.M.  Harl.  MSS.  no.  1422,  f.  8;  no.  1470,  f.  165b. 

107  Court  rolls  and  related  papers  are  at  the  Church  Commissioners,  Millbank, 
London. 
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of  the  George),  where  a  dinner  was  provided  by  the  lord.    In  1869 
the  customs  of  the  manor  were : 

Heriot  of  the  best  beast  on  death. 

Fine  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

The  eldest  son  heir. 

No  dower. 

The  fines  are  2£  years  agricultural  value  on  death  and  2  years  on  alienation. 

A  fee  of  7s.  6d.  to  the  bailiff  (Mr  Crawter)  for  proclamations. 

No  dower  means  that  the  estates  were  alienable  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  wife. 

Agas  indicated  in  1598  that  the  tenants  of  Ham  had  holdings  in  the 
common  fields  of  the  manor  of  Cobham,  and  the  court  rolls  show 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cobham  could  be  a  copyholder  of  the 
manor  of  Ham.  The  manorial  miU  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
same  roof  as  Cobham  mill,  and  four  acres  of  Island  Meadow  adjoining 
the  mill  were  called  Stewards  Mead  otherwise  Mill  Mead,  which 
could  be  enclosed  for  hay.  The  manor  included  the  White  Lion  in 
Street  Cobham,  Appleton  House  (now  Leigh  Hill  House),  and 
Cedar  House  (formerly  the  Tan  House,  and  perhaps  a  tannery). 
"Ham  Manor"  is  a  modern  name  for  a  dwelling  previously  called 
Spencer  House  from  a  Holborn  ironmonger  who  took  possession  of  it 
in  1792. 

The  following  letter108  is  from  Major  William  Abington  who  lived 
on  the  site  of  "Leigh  Place"  in  a  residence  known  as  the  Brickhouse, 
then  Leigh  Hill  House,  and  latterly  as  the  Leigh  Place  Hotel. 
(Major's  Walk  is  the  raised  path  between  the  Major's  property  and 
the  low-lying  riverside  road.)  The  letter  is  addressed  to  "James 
Hay  Esq,  Holyport,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks,"  and  runs: 

Dear  Sir, 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  Tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Ham  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you,  to  inform  you  as  Steward  of  the  said 
manor  for  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  that  a  Navigable  Canal  is 
under  consideration,  to  be  cut  from  the  Coast  of  Sussex  to  Horsham  from 
thence  to  Dorking  and  by  means  of  the  River  Mole  thro'  Mickleham  Leather- 
head  Cobham  etc  etc  and  so  on  to  the  River  Thames,  by  which  many  of 
the  Tenants  of  the  said  Manor  of  Ham  will  be  greatly  injured  by  having 
their  lands  cut  through  divided  and  subdivided — A  Survey  has  already 
been  made  and  a  bill  is  intended  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  this  Session 
to  Authorise  the  same — It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dean  and 
Canons  for  the  sake  of  their  own  Manor  to  assist  their  Tenants  from  sustain- 
ing so  great  an  injury,  will  join  their  Lords  Gentlemen  and  other  opponents 
to  the  said  Bill;  and  I  may  with  safety  assert,  that  almost  every  one  from 
Dorking  to  the  Thames,  are  strongly  against  it — The  Petition  with  the  List 
of  the  Names  of  the  Opponents  is  either  at  Henry  Boulters  Esq.  at  Leather- 
head  or  at Locks  Esq.  at  Norbury  Park  Mickleham — Should  the  Dean 

and  Canons  agree  to  oppose  the  same  a  line  from  you  Sir  to  Major  Abington 
at  Cobham  may  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  over — I  remain  with  much 
Esteem — Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Servant,  W.  Abington  Cobham  Dec.  7th  1792 

This  was  one  of  several  abortive  schemes  to  cut  a  canal  across 
Cobham  from  the  Tilt  to  Norwood  Farm. 

108  Archives  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  xvn,  33,  17. 
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BETWEEN  HAMPTON  COURT  AND 

EAST  MOLESEY 

BY 

ROWLAND  G.  M.  BAKER 

THE  FERRY 

IN  1514  the  manor  of  Hampton  Court  was  acquired  by  Wolsey, 
who  immediately  began  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  palace. 
The  activity  occasioned  by  these  building  works,  the  transport 
of  servants  and  workpeople,  and  later  the  journeyings  of  Wolsey 
with  his  long  retinue,  the  visits  of  foreign  diplomats  and  all  the  other 
various  comings  and  goings,  made  it  imperative  that  a  ferry  for  the 
passage  of  the  Thames  in  the  immediate  vicinity  be  made  available 
and  kept  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  Especially  was  this  so  after 
Henry  VIII  had  cast  his  envious  eyes  upon  the  place,  accepted  it 
as  a  gift,  and  installed  himself  as  resident. 

By  1536  a  ferry  appears  to  have  been  established,  and  together 
with  another  ferry  from  West  Molesey  to  Hampton  village  was  the 
property  of  the  Crown  as  an  appendage  of  the  manor  of  Molesey 
Prior ; 1  but  both  were  at  times  leased  to  persons  separately  from  the 
manor.  In  1545  Hampton  Court  ferry  was  in  the  hands  of  "Thomas 
Sheparde  of  Molesey."2  Elizabeth  Crane,  lady  of  the  manor  of 
Molesey  Prior  (who  became  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
famous  Martin  Marprelate  affair),  was  granted  by  Letters  Patent, 
dated  23  January  1585,  a  lease  of  both  ferries  "with  the  boat 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  tolls,  customs,  and  profits,"  for 
twenty-one  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  twenty  shillings  apiece.3 

At  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  in  1606,  they  were  granted  by 
Letters  Patent  dated  27  May,  to  Lady  Dorothy  Edmondes,  wife  of 
Sir  Christopher  Edmondes,  kt.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Molesey 
Matham,  to  hold  for  forty-one  years  at  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted  to  Mrs.  Crane.4  This  lease,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Edmondes's  estate  in  Molesey,  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Lytcott, 
Lady  Edmondes's  nephew,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  of 
King  James  I,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  unfortunate  Overbury  who 
was  poisoned  in  the  Tower.  Sir  John  died  on  16  September  1641, 
and  lies  buried  in  East  Molesey  church.  Whereupon  his  widow  and 
family  sold  his  estate  in  Molesey,  including  the  lease  of  the  ferries, 

1  Brayley  [B.  &■  W.),  n,  75. 

2  V.C.H.   Middx.,  n,  322,  quoting  L.  &  P.  Hen.  viii,  xix,  55. 

3  Pat.  Roll.,  27  Eliz.,  pt.  ii,  m.6.  4  Ibid.,  4  Jas.  i,  pt.  xxi. 
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to  Henry  Pickering  of  London.5  In  June  1646,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  Pickering  petitioned  the  Committee  for  His  Majesty's 
Revenues  praying  "that  the  premises  may  be  continued  to  him  for 
such  time  as  your  Honours  shall  be  thought  meet."6  This  plea 
seems  to  have  been  granted.  Later  Pickering  sold  the  leases  to 
James  Clarke,  esq.,  whose  son,  afterwards  Sir  James  Clarke, 
obtained  a  renewed  lease  of  both  ferries  on  28  January  1667-8,  for 
a  fine  of  £450  and  an  annual  rent  of  £2  14s.  2d.,  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years.7  On  6  January  1675-6,  Clarke  petitioned  the 
King  that  the  length  of  this  lease  be  made  up  to  ninety-nine  years. 
After  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Harboard,  Surveyor-General,  this  was 
granted  on  12  March  1676-7.8 

On  7  July  1648,  the  following  letter  was  directed  to  the  keeper 
of  the  ferry. 

The  better  to  prevent  the  confluence  of  people  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Parliament  and  are  now  in  and  about  Surrey,  we  desire 
you  to  take  care  that  the  horse-ferry  boat  be  fixed  on  the  Middlesex  side  at 
sun-setting  and  kept  there  till  sunrise,  and  sufficient  guards  set  upon  that 
place  so  that  none  be  suffered  to  pass  in  the  daytime  except  market  people 
and  such  as  have  business  from  the  state  and  passes  to  warrant  their  crossing 
over.9 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  Simon  Winsloo  the  ferryman  received 
ten  shillings  a  quarter  for  ferrying  over  the  workmen  and  labourers 
engaged  on  the  works  at  Hampton  Court  palace.10 

THE  FIRST  BRIDGE 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  slow  and 
cumbersome  method  of  transit  had  become  so  extremely  incon- 
venient, and  at  times  of  flood  even  dangerous,11  that  Mr.  James 
Clarke,  grandson  of  Sir  James  Clarke  mentioned  above,  the  then 
lessee  of  the  ferry,  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  on  12  January 
1750,  to  enable  him  to  build  a  bridge  here.  Stating  that  "many 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  would  be  prevented  and  great  benefits 
would  arise  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  and  to  the  Publick  in  general,  if  a  bridge  were  built  across 
the  river  of  Thames,  from  Hampton  Court  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  opposite  shore  at  East  Moulsey  in  the  County  of  Surrey," 
a  petition  signed  by  a  great  number  of  influential  gentlemen  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time.12  The  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  and  received  Royal  assent  on  15  April  1750. 
It  enacted  that  "it  would  be  lawful  for  the  said  James  Clarke  his 
heirs  and  assigns  to  build  a  bridge,"  and  to  make  and  erect  such 
highways  or  bridges  leading  to  the  same  as  may  be  considered 
necessary.  In  the  building  thereof  the  builders  were  to  have  especial 

6  M.  &  B.,  ii,  783.  6  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1645-7,  450. 

7  Cal.  Treasury  Books,  1669-72,  7;  1676-9,  71;  1693-6,  881. 

8  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1675-6,  532;  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.,  lxxiv,  14. 

9  Ibid.,  1648-9,  171;  Sy.A.C,  xm,  42. 

10  Had.  MSS.,  1656,  f.232;  V.C.H.  Middx.,  n,  322. 

11  Gents.  Mag.,  xx,  588-9.  12  Ibid.,  xx,  41. 
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regard  to  the  neighbouring  lands  and  tenements,  and  to  provide 
and  take  care,  from  time  to  time,  that  there  be  no  overflowing 
occasioned  by  the  bridge,  and  "there  must  be  left  a  free  passage, 
for  the  water  to  run  and  flow  through  the  arches  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  at  least."  In  the  case  of  dispute  between  parties 
five  commissioners  for  the  Land  Tax  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
were  to  mediate  and  settle  the  damage  and  recompense.13 

The  bridge  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Samuel  Stevens 
and  Benjamin  Ludgator,  and  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  traffic 
on  13  December  1753.14  There  are  at  least  three  different  engravings 
of  this  bridge  in  existence.  One,  entitled  "A  Prospective  view  of 
Hampton  Court  Bridge  cross  the  River  of  Thames,"  was  engraved 
by  Grignion  after  a  drawing  by  A.  Heckel,  and  shews  the  bridge, 
looking  up  the  river  (pi.  va).  Another,  with  a  view  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  was  published  in  1754  by  Robert  Sayer  from  a 
drawing  by  Canaletti,  engraved  by  Hulet.  A  fine  drawing  of  the 
bridge  appeared  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  December  1753. 
It  was  a  peculiar  and  crazy  affair  of  very  frail  construction,  with 
seven  steep  wooden  arches:  but  not  unpicturesque,  and  reminiscent 
in  some  respects  of  the  "Willow  Pattern." 

Some  of  the  wood  for  the  construction  of  this  bridge  came  from 
Selborne,  and  Gilbert  White  records  that  twenty  trees  were  required 
"that  were  fifty  feet  long  without  bough,  and  would  measure  twelve 
inches  diameter  at  the  little  end."  These  trees  were  sold  at  twenty 
pounds  apiece.15  An  approach  road  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long  was  constructed  on  the  Surrey  side,  to  connect  the  bridge  with 
the  existing  highway. 
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Being  of  such  light  construction,  however,  this  first  bridge  soon 
fell  into  decay,  and  after  a  life  of  only  twenty-five  years  was 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  bridge  of  more  substantial  character. 
The  second  bridge,  which  was  erected  on  the  same  site  and  on  the 
same  abutments,  was  also  built  of  wood,  and  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  a  Mr.  White,  of  Weyb ridge.  16  It  was  opened  in  1778. 
The  bridge  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet 
wide,  in  ten  arches  raised  on  piles,  and  surmounted  by  a  low 
parapet;17  it  cost  £7,000  to  build  (pi.  vb).  A  toll  house  stood  on  the 
Middlesex  bank,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  side  was  a  stairway 
leading  to  a  landing  stage.  Samuel  Ireland  writing  in  1791  described 
it  as  having  a  "light  and  pleasing  effect."18 

13  "An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  cross  the  river  of  Thames  from  Hampton 
Court  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  to  East  Moulsey  in  the  County  of  Surrey." 
23  Geo.  II,  cap.  37. 

14  Gents.  Mag.,  xxm,  588. 

15  Gilbert  White,  The  Nat.  History  of  Selborne  (1788),  6-7. 

16  E.  Law,  Hist,  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  (1885-91),  in,  288. 

17  Ibid.;  quoting  Brayley  (B.  &>  B.),  n,  307. 

18  Samuel  Ireland,  Picturesque  Views  of  the  River  Thames  (1791),  u,  81. 
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This  bridge  was  more  solidly  constructed  than  its  predecessor, 
and  performed  public  service  for  close  on  a  hundred  years.  However, 
for  a  number  of  years  before  it  was  finally  demolished  complaints 
against  it  were  voiced;  in  fact  one  writer  described  it  as  "hog- 
backed,  crazy,  inconvenient,  and  obstructive  of  the  navigation."19 
Several  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  hotel 
in  East  Molesey  to  "press  for  better  bridge  accommodation  between 
the  parishes  of  Hampton  and  Moulsey."  An  editorial  article  in  the 
Surrey  Comet  had  this  to  say:  "The  inadequacy  of  the  present 
bridge  is  too  well  known  a  fact  to  all  the  locality  to  need  argument. 
It  is  hard  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  that  rickety  old  structure. 
Ugly  and  hog-backed  in  appearance  it  is  neither  safe  nor  convenient 
for  the  traffic  either  above  or  below.  It  is  an  object  of  ridicule  for 
the  multitude  of  foreigners  who  annually  throng  to  Hampton  Court 
Palace."  The  owners  at  this  time  tried  to  attribute  the  dilapidation 
of  the  bridge  to  the  construction  of  the  lock  and  weir;  they  said 
that  when  the  bridge  was  first  built  the  current  flowed  directly 
under  it,  but  since  the  erection  of  Molesey  lock  the  stream  had  been 
deflected.  However  just  this  may  have  been,  the  City  of  London, 
the  owners  of  the  lock,  disclaimed  liability  and  refused  to  pay 
compensation.20 

In  1862  a  company  known  as  the  "Thames  Bridges  Company" 
was  floated,  with  the  object  of  promoting  legislation  in  Parliament 
to  erect  several  bridges  over  the  Thames.  At  Hampton  Court  they 
intended  to  erect  a  new  bridge,  slightly  upstream  from  the  existing 
one,  and  to  build  road  approaches  thereto.21  This  proposition 
evidently  fell  through,  for  on  Wednesday,  1 1  March  1863,  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  hotel,  with  the  Rev. 
Charles  Scott,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  church  East  Molesey  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Allen,  the  owner  of  the  bridge,  offered  to  construct  a  new  bridge 
within  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Conservancy  and  to  modify 
the  tolls.22 


THE  THIRD   BRIDGE 

By  May  1864,  work  had  already  commenced  on  the  new  bridge,23 
and  later,  as  it  was  being  built  on  the  same  site,  the  old  bridge  was 
pulled  down,  and  traffic  had  again  to  be  ferried  over.  The  bridge 
was  completed  and  opened  in  1865  (pi.  via).  It  was  constructed  of 
WTOught-iron  lattice  girders,  in  five  spans  resting  on  four  pairs  of 
octagonal  cast-iron  columns  sunk  sixteen  feet  into  the  river  bed,  and 
on  brick  abutments.24  The  lower  members  of  the  lattice  girder  were 
curved  to  form  the  arch,  and  on  this  mouldings  were  laid  by  way  of 
decoration.    Over  each  pier  was  a  cast-iron  representation  of  the 

19  James  Thome,  Rambles  by  Rivers;  The  Thames  (1849),  n,  79-80;  Russell 
Sedgfield,  The  Thames  (1866-7). 

20  F.  S.  Thacker,  The  Thames  Highway;  Locks  and  Weirs  (1920),  449. 

21  Surrey  Comet,  1862.  22  Ibid.,  21  March  1863. 

23  Ibid.',2\  May  1864. 

24  James  Dredge,  Thames  Bridges  from  the  Tower  to  the  source  (1897),  I,  101. 
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arms  and  crest  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Newland  Allen:  one  of 
these  is  preserved  on  a  brick  wall  leading  to  the  present  bridge  on 
the  Surrey  side.  The  roadway,  which  was  twenty  feet  wide  with  a 
five-foot  wide  footpath  on  the  upstream  side,  was  constructed  of 
wooden  planks  laid  diagonally  on  transverse  beams.  The  outer 
spans  were  each  sixty-six  feet  across,  the  intermediate  ones  seventy- 
one  feet,  and  the  centre  seventy-six  feet.  The  total  weight  of  cast 
iron  used  was  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  of  wrought  iron  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  tons.25  The  approach  was  between  battle- 
mented  brick  walls,  one  of  which  still  stands  on  the  Surrey  shore, 
and  a  brick  toll-house  stood  on  the  Middlesex  side.  The  bridge  was 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Murray,  engineer,  of  Westminster  Chambers, 
and  with  appurtenances  cost  a  total  of  £11,176.26 

THE   FOURTH   BRIDGE 

With  the  continued  use  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  this 
(third)  bridge  became  totally  inadequate  for  the  extended  volume 
of  traffic  it  was  called  upon  to  deal  with,  especially  on  the  occasions 
of  Hurst  Park  races  and  Hampton  Court  fairs.  In  1923  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  made  an  order  restricting  the  weight  and  speed  of 
vehicles  using  the  bridge.27  In  1928  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
County  Councils  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them 
to  close  and  demolish  the  old  bridge  and  construct  a  new  one  with 
the  necessary  linking  roads  and  other  dependent  works.28 

In  September  1930  work  commenced,  slightly  downstream,  on 
the  building  of  the  fourth  and  present  bridge.  This  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  the  old  "Castle  Hotel,"  a  noted  Thames-side  inn 
which  had  stood  here  since  about  1620;  the  diverting  of  the  River 
Mole  into  the  Ember,  adjacent  to  Molesey  Mill;  the  pulling  down 
of  two  old  wooden  bridges  which  served  as  an  entry  into  Hampton 
Court  station;  the  filling  in  of  the  old  channel;  and  the  widening 
and  straightening  of  the  River  Ember  to  receive  the  combined 
waters  of  the  two  rivers.  A  new  approach  road,  connecting  the 
bridge  with  the  Portsmouth  Road  and  the  Kingston-by-pass,  was 
constructed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

The  bridge  (pi.  vib)  is  a  handsome  structure  of  ferro-concrete,  the 
only  Thames  bridge  so  built,  faced  with  red  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
in  the  style  of  the  "Wren"  portions  of  Hampton  Court  palace.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Robinson,  M.I.C.E.,  County  Engineer 
for  Surrey,  with  the  collaboration  of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  R.A., 
and  has  three  arches,  the  outers  being  each  ninety  feet  across  and 
the  inner  one,  one  hundred  and  five;  the  carriageway  is  forty  feet 
wide  and  the  footpaths  each  fifteen  feet.  The  bridge  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.  (London)  Ltd.   It  was  informally  opened  to 

25  Ibid. 

26  Law,  op.  cit.  in,  286-90;  Ripley,  Hist.  &>  Topog.  of  Hampton  on  Thames,  82. 

27  Surrey  Comet,  16  Oct.  1923. 

28  The  Middlesex  and  Surrey  (Thames  Bridges)  Act,  1928. 
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traffic  on  Sunday,  9  April  1933,  when  a  procession  of  local  people 
with  torchlights  and  decorated  cars  passed  over.  The  formal 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  Monday,  3  July  1933;  the  Thames  bridges  at  Twickenham  and 
Chiswick  were  opened  at  the  same  time. 

The  original  design  provided  for  four  kiosks,  two  at  each  end  of 
the  bridge,  which  were  to  have  cost  £8,000;  but  these,  after  much 
controversy,  were  abandoned  on  both  economic  and  aesthetic 
grounds. 

TOLLS 

The  original  Act  of  Parliament  which  enabled  James  Clarke  to 
construct  the  first  bridge  laid  down  that  it  was  to  be  built  entirely 
at  his  cost  and  would  be  vested  in  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns;  and 
he  was  permitted  to  levy  certain  tolls : — 

For  every  Coach,  Chariot,  Landau,  Berlin,  Chaise,  Chair,  Calash,  or  other 
vehicle  drawn  by  six  or  more  Horses,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 
For  every  Coach,  etc.  with  four  Horses,  one  shilling  and  six  pence.  For 
every  Coach,  etc.  with  less  than  four  Horses,  one  shilling.  For  every  Wagon, 
Wain,  Dray,  Car,  Cart,  or  other  carriage,  drawn  by  four  or  more  Horses  or 
Oxen,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence;  and  by  less  than  four  Horses 
or  Oxen,  the  sum  of  one  shilling.  For  every  Horse,  Mule,  or  Ass,  laden  or 
unladen,  and  not  drawing,  the  sum  of  two  pence.  For  every  foot  passenger 
on  Sundays,  one  penny;  and  on  every  other  day,  one  halfpenny.  For  every 
Drove  of  Oxen  or  neat  Cattle,  the  sum  of  Twelve  pence  per  score ;  and  after 
that  rate  for  any  greater  or  less  number.  For  every  Drove  of  Calves,  Hogs, 
Sheep,  or  Lambs,  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  score ;  and  after  that  rate  for  any 
greater  or  less  number.29 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  if  the  Crown  on  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Clarke's  lease  in  1766  should  elect  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  bridge,  both  his  right  and  the  payment 
of  the  tolls  would  cease,  and  the  bridge  would  vest  with  the  King.30 
Unfortunately  this  very  wise  proviso  was  never  adopted;  and  as 
early  as  1794  complaint  was  made  of  the  very  high  toll  taken  of  all 
passengers  and  carriages.31 

Mr.  James  Clarke  died  in  1758;  his  heirs  appear  to  have  sold  the 
bridge  before  1800,  for  in  that  year  it  was  in  the  ownership  of  Lord 
Brownlow;32  and  later  of  Thomas  Newland  Allen,  of  Newlands  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

As  was  usual  with  proprietary  bridges,  the  owner  farmed  out  the 
tolls,  which  were  auctioned  and  leased  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was 
computed  in  1854  that  the  average  revenue  was  about  £1,500  per 
annum,  paying  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent  upon  the  cost. 
As  much  as  £300  would  be  taken  in  one  day  when  the  races  were  on.33 
In  1862,  they  were  leased  for  £2,029, 34  but  seven  years  later  the 

29  23  Geo.  II,  cap.  37.  30  Ibid. 

31  Thacker,  op.  cit.  448;  G.  A.  Cooke,  Topog.  Description  of  Surrey  (1817),  95. 

32  S.  Lysons,  Environs  of  London,  v. 

33  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
bridges  over  the  Thames. 

34  Surrey  Comet,  8  Nov.  1862. 
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value  had  risen  so  much  that  although  £2,300  was  offered  they  were 
withdrawn  from  auction  as  the  bidding  did  not  reach  the  reserve 
price.35  In  1870,  when  this  lucrative  trade  was  fleecing  the  long 
suffering  populace  to  the  estimated  tune  of  £3,000  a  year,  it  was 
urged  at  an  East  Molesey  vestry  meeting  that  the  parishioners 
should  agitate  "as  the  only  way  to  induce  the  powers  that  be  to  free 
Hampton  Court  Bridge  from  toll,  and  thus  enable  them  to  rejoice, 
like  their  Kingston  neighbours.  How  many  more  vehicles  would 
pass  through  Molesey  if  they  were  not  charged  6d.  for  going  over 
the  bridge?"36 

In  1872  the  East  Molesey  Local  Board  joined  the  agitation  with 
a  request  to  the  City  of  London  to  free  the  bridge.37  At  last,  how- 
ever, in  1876,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  purchased  the 
bridge  for  the  sum  of  £4,800,  the  money  coming  from  part  of  the 
duty  on  coal  and  wine  entering  the  metropolis,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  spend  on  freeing  bridges  in  and  around  London;  and 
on  8  July  of  that  year  the  tolls  were  extinguished  and  the  bridge 
was  declared  "free  for  ever."38  The  news  of  this  event  caused  much 
jubilation  in  the  neighbourhood;  a  firework  display  was  given  on 
Hampton  Court  Green  which  was  estimated  to  have  cost  twenty- 
five  pounds.39  The  posts  of  the  old  toll-gate  were  dismantled  and 
re-erected  at  the  entrance  to  Hampton  parish  church,  where  they 
still  stand.40  The  toll-house  is  now  the  public  bar  of  the  "Mitre" 
hotel. 

In  spite  of  the  long  list  of  vehicles  specified  in  the  original  Act  to 
be  subject  to  toll,  there  appeared  before  the  bridge  was  freed  a  new 
one  which  the  drafters  of  the  Act  could  never  have  foreseen — the 
bicycle.  It  is  reported  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  monster 
meeting  of  cyclists,  which  took  place  on  the  Green  at  Hampton 
Court  each  May,  the  frantic  keeper  of  the  toll-gate  was  frenzied 
with  indignation  at  being  confronted  with  crowds  of  cyclists  each 
carrying  his  machine  on  his  shoulder  and  demanding  in  vain  to 
cross  over  as  a  foot  passenger.41  How  the  toll-keeper  extracted 
himself  from  this  dilemma,  and  what  toll  he  did  charge  is  not,  how- 
ever, disclosed. 

Thorns  records  an  amusing  story  concerning  the  bridge.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  renter  was  a  man  named 
James  Feltham,  who  first  came  to  the  district  as  a  cobbler,  and 
succeeded  in  this  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  a  long  lease  of 
the  bridge.  He  spent  a  considerable  amount  on  renovations,  and 
"as  he  was  anxious  to  thrive  from  his  tolls  he  kept  the  gate  locked 
when  nothing  was  passing.  One  morning  the  Royal  hunt  came 
across  Hounslow  Heath  to  the  bridge,  where  the  stag  had  taken 
water  and  swam  across.  The  hounds  passed  the  gate  without 
ceremony,   followed  by  a  large  party,  crying,  'the  King'.     Feltham 

35  Ibid.,  8  Dec.  1869.  3«  Ibid.,  24  March  1870. 

37  Ibid.,  11  Jan.  1873.  38  Law,  op.  cit.  in,  290. 

39  Ripley,  op.  cit.  8.  40  Ibid.    70. 
41  Ibid. 
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opened  the  gate,  which  he  closed  again  after  they  had  rushed 
through  without  paying.  Soon  a  more  numerous  and  showy  party 
came  up,  vociferating  more  loudly,  'the  King.'  He  stood  with 
his  gate  in  his  hand,  though  menaced  with  horse-whips.  'I'll  tell 
you  what,'  said  he,  'hang  me  if  I  open  my  gate  again  until  I  see 
your  money.  I  pay  £400  a  year  for  this  bridge,  and  I  laid  out  £1,000 
upon  it.  I've  let  King  George  through,  God  bless  him;  I  know  of 
no  other  king  in  England.  If  you  have  brought  the  king  of  France, 
hang  me  if  I  let  him  through  without  the  blunt.'  Suddenly  the 
King  himself  appeared  among  his  attendants.  Feltham  made  his 
reverence,  opened  his  gate  again,  and  the  whole  company  went  over 
to  Moulsey  Hurst,  where  the  hounds  were  at  fault.  The  King, 
chagrined  for  the  moment,  sent  back  Lord  Sandwich  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  interruption.  The  man  explained  his  mistake,  and 
added  that  when  Royal  hunts  passed  over  the  bridge  a  guinea  had 
always  been  paid,  which  franked  all,  and  that  this  was  his  'first 
good  turn.'  Lord  Sandwich  returned  to  the  King,  but  His  Majesty 
nastily  desired  him  to  pay  for  all  his  attendants,  who  amounted  to 
no  less  than  forty  of  the  whole  party.  The  matter  was  eventually 
explained  to  the  King,  and  when  crossing  the  bridge  some  time 
afterwards  on  a  visit  to  the  Stadtholder,  then  resident  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  pulled  down  the  carriage  window,  and  laughing  heartily 
said  to  old  Feltham  'no  fear  of  the  king  of  France  coming  today.'  "42 
42  W.  J.  Thorns,  Book  of  the  Court  (2nd  ed.,  1844),  43. 


EXCAVATION  OF  TWO  MOUNDS  ON 
THURSLEY  COMMON 

BY 

J.  X.  W.  P.  CORCORAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

IN  March  and  April  1959  sections  were  cut  through  two  mounds 
on  Thursley  Common  in  an  attempt  to  determine  their  date 
and  any  cultural  associations.1  The  mounds  are  marked  on 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  as  "tumuli,"2  and  one  was  scheduled  as  an 
ancient  monument  by  the  Ministry  of  Works.  Permission  to 
excavate  was  kindly  given  by  the  landowner,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Whitbread  of  Warrenmere,  Thursley,  and  the  Ministry  of  Works, 
Ancient  Monuments  Division. 

The  mounds  he  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  a  trackway 
running  westwards  across  Thursley  Common  as  it  climbs  a  low  rise. 
They  are  situated  on  a  slightly  curving  ridge  running  in  an  approxi- 
mately east-west  direction  at  a  height  of  200  feet  above  Ordnance 
Datum.  The  immediate  environment  is  dominated  by  sand  with  a 
covering  of  coniferous  trees  and  heather.  To  the  south-east  and 
north-east  of  mound  A  there  is  a  marshy  area  marked  by  reeds. 
Prior  to  excavation  mound  A3  appeared  to  be  much  disturbed, 
apparently  built  of  sand  and  turf  and  clear  of  trees  but  with  a 
discontinuous  covering  of  heather.  There  were  signs  of  extensive 
disturbance  at  the  centre  of  its  somewhat  flattened  top.  It  was 
approximately  9  feet  high,  almost  90  feet  in  diameter  with  traces 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  ditch  and  outer  bank  approximately 
100  feet  in  diameter.  To  the  south-west  a  small  extension  of  the 
mound  could  be  detected.  Mound  B,4  200  yards  to  the  west  of  A, 
was  similar  in  dimensions  and  appearance  with  perhaps  less  evidence 
of  disturbance  but  more  thickly  covered  with  heather.  It  had 
stronger  surface  indications  of  a  possible  ditch. 

EXCAVATION 

Mound  A 

It  was  decided  to  excavate  mound  A  by  the  quadrant  method, 
and  trench  I,  four  feet  in  width,  was  planned  to  run  northwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  mound  for  a  distance  of  60  feet.    This 

1  National  Grid  References:  Mound  A,  SU  (41)/9109  4092;  Mound  B  SU 
(41)  9089/4090. 

2  Ordnance  Survey  One  Inch  Sheet  169;  Six  Inch  Sheets  XXXVIII  NW 
and  XXXVII  NE. 

3  Grinsell's  Thursley  Common  No.  2,  Sy.A.C,  xlii,  59,  PL  XI. 

4  Grinsell's  Thursley  Common  No.  1. 
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cut  through  the  position  of  the  supposed  ditch,  but  it  was  evident 
that  there  had  never  been  a  ditch  although  what  appeared  to  be  a 
slight  bank  was  composed  of  soil  both  heavier  and  containing  more 
stones,  including  ironstone,  than  the  mound  proper. 

The  mound  was  composed  of  sand  with  well-defined  lines 
apparently  formed  of  decayed  vegetation.  It  was  at  first  assumed 
that  this  was  evidence  for  a  turf-built  barrow ;  but  further  excava- 
tion showed  that  these  dark  fines  were  too  regularly  disposed  to 
allow  of  such  an  interpretation  (pi.  Vila).  A  similar  arrangement  of 
dark  bands  and  sand  could  be  seen  in  disused  military  slit-trenches 
dug  into  the  sandy  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  mounds.  Although  there 
were  clear  signs  of  horizontal  demarcation  there  was  none  of  the 
typical  arrangement  of  individual  turves  as  seen  in  the  true  turf- 
built  barrow.  This  suggested  a  natural  formation  but  until  a 
complete  section  through  the  mound  could  be  examined  it  could 
not  be  assumed  that  there  had  never  been  humanly  built  additions 
to  what  already  appeared  to  be  a  natural  mound. 

With  trench  II  cutting  into  the  centre  from  the  north  and 
meeting  trench  I  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  mound  of  completely 
natural  formation.  The  centre  had  been  extensively  disturbed, 
possibly  by  antiquarians  within  the  last  two  centuries,  although 
there  is  no  known  record  of  this.  The  mound  was  also  patterned 
with  a  complex  of  rabbit  warrens.  Trench  II  also  cut  through  what 
had  appeared  to  be  the  bank  and  ditch  but  revealed  nothing  of 
archaeological  significance. 

Mound  B 

Having  established  that  mound  A  was  archaeologically  sterile,  a 
trial  trench  was  cut  running  northwards  to  the  centre  of  mound  B. 
This  revealed  that  the  latter  was  essentially  similar  in  composition 
to  mound  A. 

INTERPRETATION 

Local  tradition  attributes  these  mounds  to  iron-working  in  the 
district,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  historical  evidence;  but  their 
position  athwart  the  parish  boundary  between  Thursley  and 
Elstead  suggests  an  earlier  date.  Any  explanation  of  the  formation 
of  these  mounds,  however,  must  omit  human  activity  in  either  the 
prehistoric  or  historic  period,  as  a  simple  geological  interpretation 
is  possible.5  Although  a  detailed  geological  appreciation  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  context,  some  short  interpretation  is  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  wider  archaeological  implications  discussed  below. 

Mound  A  is  formed  of  layers  of  sand  and  small  stones  up  to  two 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  separated  by  continuous  bands  of 
brown  material,  sometimes  converging.  These  bands  have  an 
appreciable  silt  content.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  mound  the  sandy 

5  The  site  was  visited  by  Dr.  K.  M.  Clayton,  M.Sc,  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  who  kindly  interpreted  the  geological  features  to  the  writer. 
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material  is  mustard-yellow  in  colour  but  changes  through  buff, 
brown-grey  and  pale  fawn  to  almost  white  near  the  surface.  The 
bands  of  silting  are  usually  between  two  and  three  millimetres  thick 
although  occasionally  they  are  as  much  as  20  millimetres  thick. 
They  change  less  in  colour,  being  pale  chocolate-brown  in  the  lower 
part  and  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mound.  They  are  mostly  a  few  inches  apart  but  are  not  completely 
regular  and  in  places  they  converge.  At  the  lowest  level  reached  an 
exceptionally  thick  band  of  sandy  material,  12  inches  thick,  is 
underlain  by  a  layer  of  lustrous  fragments  of  carstone  up  to  3  inches 
by  1^  inches  in  size  and,  less  common,  small  fragments  of  chert  up 
to  1  inch  in  length. 

The  mounds  are  stabilized  dunes,  and  were  built  up  in  a  series  of 
layers  as  a  result  of  the  trapping  by  vegetation  of  blown  sand.  The 
silt  bands  represent  successive  soil  accretions.  Change  in  colour  of 
the  sand  is  best  interpreted  partially  as  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  blown  material  at  the  time  of  deposition  and  partially  as  the 
result  of  the  gradual  podsolization  of  the  surface  of  the  Folkestone 
Sand  over  the  surrounding  area.  The  dunes  he  on  the  stone  layer 
of  the  original  desert  stone  pavement.  There  is  no  evidence  of  wind 
direction  at  the  time  of  formation  as  the  mounds  appear  to  be  quite 
symmetrical  although  the  extension  to  the  south-west  of  mound  A 
may  be  significant. 

DISCUSSION 

The  two  mounds  have  been  referred  to  frequently  in  literature 
relating  to  the  prehistory  of  the  county.6  In  external  appearance 
they  are  indistinguishable  from  round  barrows  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  one  recent  writer  has  been  prompted  to  date  them  on  this 
evidence  to  c.  1600-1200  B.C.7  The  results  of  this  excavation  suggest 
that,  before  attributing  any  similar  mound  in  the  county  to  human 
construction  of  prehistoric  or  early  historic  date,  some  study  should 
be  made  of  the  environment.  It  is  apparent  that,  given  an  ecology 
similar  to  that  of  the  mounds  at  Thursley,  any  earlier  references  to 
excavation  or  finds  should  be  studied  before  that  particular  mound 
can  be  considered  artificial.  As  Grinsell  noticed  in  his  analysis  of 
alleged  round  barrows  in  Surrey,  their  distribution  in  the  county  is 
centred  mainly  on  heathlands,  particularly  on  those  of  Greensand. 
This  contrasts  with  the  distribution  of  barrows  in  neighbouring 
counties  which  are  predominantly  on  the  chalk.8  Grinsell's  analysis 
shows  that  true  barrows  containing  Bronze  Age  burials  existed  in 
the  county,  and  in  view  of  the  plentiful  evidence  of  Mesolithic 
activity  and  occupation  of  Surrey  Greensand  such  evidence  of 
continued  occupation  is  not  unexpected.    It  cannot  be  assumed, 

6  E.g.  D.  C.  Whimster,  The  Archceology  of  Surrey,  London  (1931),  236. 
G.   J.  Copley,  An  Archceology  of  Sonth-East   England,  London    (1958),   296. 

7  Nicholas  Thomas,  A   Guide  to  Prehistoric  England,  London  (I960),   191. 

8  Grinsell,  op.  cit.,  27. 
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however,  that  all  circular  mounds  bearing  a  superficial  similarity  to 
true  barrows  are  man-made. 

Some  100  circular  mounds  exist  at  present  in  Surrey,  and  twice 
this  number  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  past.  Many  of  the 
mounds  fisted  in  Grinsefi's  analysis  are  accepted  as  barrows, 
although  most  of  them  have  failed  to  yield  either  prehistoric 
artifacts  or  evidence  of  interment  even  after  excavation.  Many  of 
those  on  sand  have  dimensions  similar  to  those  at  Thursley  and 
some,  such  as  the  line  of  four  lying  on  the  ridge  between  Frensham 
Great  and  Little  Ponds,  may  be  stabilized  dunes.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  attribute  a  natural  origin  to  all  mounds  on  the  Green- 
sand,  as  there  is  evidence  for  Bronze  Age  interments,  for  example, 
in  the  destroyed  Silvermere  barrow  at  Walton-on-Thames  and  the 
barrows  on  Whitmore  Common,  Worplesdon,  all  lying  on  Bagshot 
Sand.  Structural  details  of  these  mounds  are  unknown,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  Middle  and  Late  Bronze  Age  interments  were 
inserted  into  already  existing  mounds  which  may  have  been  of 
natural  formation.  It  is  clear  from  the  literature  that  most  natural 
mounds  have  been  accepted  as  artificial  barrows,  and  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  Late  Bronze  Age  man,  accustomed  to  inserting  his  burials 
in  already  existing  barrows,  was  as  easily  misled  as  the  modern 
archaeologist. 

A  study  of  alleged  barrows  in  Surrey,  therefore,  reveals  that  few 
have  given  clear  evidence  of  prehistoric  burial.  This  contrasts  with 
counties  such  as  Wiltshire,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  excavation 
of  whose  barrows  have  produced  abundant  artifacts  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  This  is  not  a  denial  of  the  occurrence  of  man-made  barrows 
in  the  country  during  the  prehistoric  period,  as  accounts  of  some 
earlier  excavations  prove.  It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that 
many  mounds  lying  on  sandy  heathlands  in  Surrey  cannot  be 
confidently  accepted  as  true  barrows  if  conditions  in  the  past  would 
have  made  possible  the  formation  of  stabilized  dunes,  and  if  there 
are  no  records  of  primary  burials  from  excavation  reports.  The 
destroyed  barrow  on  Merrow  Downs,  lying  on  chalk,  in  which 
Pitt-Rivers  found  prehistoric  pottery  and  remains  of  post-holes9 
contrasts  with  one  of  the  barrows  at  Farnham  Royal.  In  this  a 
nineteenth-century  antiquary  failed  to  find  a  burial  but  was  careful 
to  note  that  "this  barrow,  like  the  rest,  appears  to  have  been  formed 
of  small  layers  of  sand  of  varying  hues,  apparently  brought  from 
different  localities,  and  deposited  in  small  quantities  on  the  mound".10 
This  description,  despite  its  lack  of  scientific  precision  and  accuracy, 
would  equally  apply  to  the  mounds  at  Thursley,  particularly  as  the 
former  lies  on  the  Lower  Greensand. 


CONCLUSION 

Although  the  excavation  of  the  mounds  on  Thursley  Common  has 
provided  negative  archaeological  evidence,  it  is  of  value  in  demon- 
9  Sy.A.C,  xiii,  27.  10  Sy.A.C,  vn,  192-3. 
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strating  the  possibility  that  some  mounds  normally  interpreted  as 
bowl-barrows  may  be  of  natural  formation.  This  may  appear  to 
deprive  the  county  of  some  evidence  of  Bronze  Age  occupation  as 
the  omission  of  some  suspect  mounds  from  the  distribution  map 
will  show.  That  Surrey  was  not  devoid  of  occupation  during  the 
period  is  shown  by  the  various  artifacts  dating  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  by  the  existence  of  those  mounds  which  are  clearly  of  human 
construction,  such  as  the  bell-barrows  of  the  county.11  It  must  be 
accepted,  however,  that  most  of  Surrey  would  not  have  been 
attractive  to  Bronze  Age  pastoralists,  still  less  to  agriculturalists ; 
and  after  the  Mesolithic  period  clear  evidence  of  occupation  in  any 
strength  is  not  attested  until  the  Iron  Age.  In  a  culturally  isolated 
area  such  as  Surrey  in  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  it  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate  for  descendants  of  Mesolithic  hunters  to 
retain  their  traditions  and  techniques  for  a  period  longer  than  that 
in  neighbouring,  geologically  more  favoured,  counties.  Such  people 
would  have  little  appreciation  of,  and  less  need  for,  the  round 
barrows  of  culturally  more  advanced  pastoralists  with  their  leanings 
towards  an  embryonic  aristocracy. 

11  L.  V.  Grinsell,  Sy.A.C,  XL,  56-64. 


EXCAVATION  OF  A  MOUND  IN 
WESTON  WOOD,  ALBURY 

BY 

THE  VISCOUNTESS  HANWORTH  and  F.  A.  HASTINGS 

THE  site  is  in  Weston  Wood,  Albury,1  on  the  estate  of  Her 
Grace,  Helen,  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  It  consists  of  a 
flat-topped  mound  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  covered 
with  trees  of  an  ornamental  type.  Stumps  of  earlier  trees  indicate 
that  the  site  is  of  some  age.  It  is  situated  on  the  Folkestone  Beds 
of  the  Upper  Greensand. 

The  mound  had  traditionally  been  associated  with  dancing  in 
olden  times  and  in  a  recent  paper2  had  been  linked  with  other  sites 
in  the  area,  including  the  earthen  circles  on  St.  Martha's  Hill,  all  of 
which  were  suggested  as  having  Pagan  Saxon  associations.  Mr. 
Wood  said  that  the  mound  could  have  been  formed  during  the 
making  of  the  paths  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  his  final  suggestion 
was  that  it  was  a  Moot. 

The  late  Miss  O.  M.  Heath,  assisted  by  Mr.  Humphry  Nevill, 
Secretary  of  this  Society  from  1931  to  1935,  cut  some  trenches 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Nevill  is  now  resident  in  New  Zealand,  but  he 
has  kindly  supplied  us  with  this  information.  His  conclusions, 
which  agree  with  ours,  are  given  on  page  101.  This  excavation  was 
not  published,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  finds  is  not  known.  One 
of  the  trenches  was  encountered  during  the  course  of  excavation 
and  another  could  be  seen  as  a  faint  depression  running  due  east 
from  the  west  side  of  the  mound  to  the  centre.  The  site  was  included 
in  a  list  of  Surrey  barrows  by  L.  V.  Grinsell3  but  he  suggested  it  was 
too  large  for  a  barrow,  and  possibly  not  ancient. 

Excavation  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  The  Viscountess 
Hanworth  but  later,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  work,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Hastings  assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  excavation.4  The 
finds  will  be  deposited  in  the  Guildford  Museum. 

1  Nat.  Grid.  Ref.,  TQ  (51)/0547  4840;  height  approx.  340  feet  O.D. 

2  Wood,  E.  S.,  "Earth  Circles  on  St.  Martha's  Hill,  near  Guildford."  Sy.A.C, 
liv,  10^16. 

3  "An  Analysis  and  List  of  Surrey  Barrows."   Sy.A.C,  xlii,  57. 

4  We  offer  our  grateful  thanks  to  Her  Grace  Helen,  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland for  permission  to  excavate  the  site,  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson  for 
the  initial  organizing  of  the  excavation,  to  Messrs.  J.  X.  W.  P.  Corcoran, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  E.  S.  Wood,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  W.  C.  Knox,  B.A.,  and  Miss 
E.  M.  Dance,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  for  helpful  advice,  and  to  the  estate  office  for  assist- 
ing and  allowing  inspection  of  the  estate  plans. 
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SUMMARY 

The  site  consisted  of  the  end  of  a  natural  spur  adapted  to  form  a 
flat-topped  circular  mound  and  berm.  The  diameter  of  the  mound 
is  approximately  100  feet  at  the  top,  and  it  rises  some  5  feet  from  a 
berm  whose  width  is  from  12  to  16  feet.  A  clay  capping  covers  the 
surface  of  the  mound,  and  a  single  row  of  stones  on  the  south  and 
east  at  its  base  appears  to  be  revetting,  to  retain  the  loose  soil  used 
in  its  construction.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  structure  on  the 
site,  and  although  tree-roots  had  done  extensive  damage  it  is 
thought  that  post-holes  would  have  been  easily  recognized  in  the 
clay  capping  had  they  been  present. 

The  site  is  tentatively  dated  to  c.  1750  by  a  coin  of  George  II 
found  beneath  the  clay  capping.  The  purpose  of  the  mound  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  piece  of  eighteenth- 
century  landscape  gardening. 

A  hollow-way  of  packhorse  type  encroaches  on  the  north  and 
east.  Flints,  apparently  Mesolithic,  are  found  on  the  site,  and  a 
small  occupation  site  of  Iron  Age  A  was  found  on  the  old  land 
surface  on  the  north,  including  fragmentary  pottery,  part  of  a 
baked  clay  loom  weight,  and  a  rubbing  stone.  This  seems  worthy 
of  further  exploration  at  a  later  date. 

DETAILED   DESCRIPTION 

When  first  examined  the  site  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  with  the  hollow  way  running  through  it  on  the  north  and 
having  an  outer  bank  here.  The  first  trenches  were  planned  to 
examine  the  outer  bank  and  the  apparent  ditch. 

Trench  A 

This  trench  was  laid  out  on  a  north-south  axis,  40  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide,  to  cut  through  the  apparent  ditch  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mound.  The  section  revealed  in  this  trench  (Fig.  2)  consisted  of 
2  inches  of  top  soil,  dark  sand  with  humus;  2  to  6  inches  of  grey 
sand  with  humus;  then  12  to  18  inches  of  loose  yellow  sand.  This 
yellow  sand  was  obviously  the  main  make-up  of  the  mound  in  this 
area.  The  next  layer  was  the  natural  grey  sand  followed  by  a  hard 
dark  yellow  pan.  As  can  be  seen,  there  was  no  ditch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mound.  The  most  interesting  feature  noted  in  this 
trench  was  a  single  row  of  stones,  approximately  at  the  base  of  the 
mound,  which  appeared  to  be  a  simple  form  of  revetting.  The 
stones  were  carstone,  a  ferruginous  sandstone  which  is  natural  to 
the  Folkestone  Beds.  Below  them  the  mound  merges  into  the 
natural  grey  sand.  The  only  finds  in  Trench  A  were  a  few  flints 
with  Mesolithic  working  but  no  definite  implements,  and  some 
pieces  of  modern  brick  and  tile. 

It  was  now  decided  to  look  for  a  ditch  further  down  the  slope  to 
the  south.  An  extension  of  Trench  A  20  feet  in  length  (omitted  from 
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the  plan  for  lack  of  space)  was  made  leaving  a  baulk  of  5  feet ;  but 
it  was  soon  obvious  that  this  was  the  natural  soil  consisting  of  two 
inches  of  top  soil,  two  inches  of  grey  sand  with  humus,  three  feet 
of  grey  sand  and  then  hard  pan.   No  ditch  was  found. 

The  Stone  Revetting  gives  the  definite  impression  of  being  recent. 
The  stones  are  neatly  set  and  interlocked  although  they  are  in  a 
loose  sandy  soil,  and  unless  they  had  been  buried  immediately  they 
would  surely  have  tumbled  long  since,  had  they  been  ancient. 
None  of  them  are  bigger  than  two  feet  in  any  direction,  and  they 
are  set  so  that  they  are  level  at  the  top.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
might  have  been  placed  in  position  to  demarcate  the  limits  of  the 
mound  in  the  making  and  then  buried  after  their  useful  purpose 
had  been  served,  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
set  in  the  made  soil.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  formed  a  simple 
revetting  and  may  have  been  left  exposed  as  an  ornament.  The 
old  land  surface  was  not  visible  in  this  trench. 

Trench  B 

This  was  32  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  designed  to  cut  through 
the  make-up  of  the  mound  on  the  northern  side  and  the  apparent 
ditch,  through  which  the  hollow  way  runs,  and  also  the  outer  bank. 

A  clay  capping  some  two  to  six  inches  thick  appeared  beneath 
the  second  layer.  The  section  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  complex  layers  of 
the  made  soil  of  the  mound  in  this  area,  and  it  also  shows  that 
again  there  was  no  ditch.  What  was  thought  to  be  a  ditch  was 
simply  the  hollow  way  worn  through  a  level  platform  or  berm  by 
the  traffic  of  the  road;  the  outer  bank  is  residual,  and  was  not 
made  as  such. 

It  was  then  realized  that  this  berm  extended  round  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  mound,  but  had  almost  been  obliterated  on  the 
south  by  weathering.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  top  of  the  residual 
bank  was  on  the  same  level  as  the  berm  to  the  south,  and  that 
what  had  appeared  to  be  a  ditch  there  was  only  the  junction  of 
the  berm  and  the  mound.  The  stone  revetting  was  not  present  in 
Trench  B,  but  one  or  two  large  stones,  which  had  possibly  fallen 
out  of  position,  appeared  to  have  been  re-used  as  a  hearth  on  the 
opposite  face  of  the  hollow  way.  A  few  scraps  of  charcoal  were 
found. 

The  present  land  surface  consists  entirely  of  leaf  mould  with  no 
turf,  and  it  seems  possible  that  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  I.  Cornwall 
in  another  context5  the  old  land  surface  may  have  been  completely 
leached  away.  The  alternative  that  it  may  have  been  dug  away 
before  building  the  mound  seems  purposeless  in  view  of  our  final 
conclusions.  The  brown  layer  (B  1  Horizon)  and  hard  pan  (B  2 
Horizon)  of  a  podsol6  are  shown  in  the  section  (layers  9  and  10). 
Layer  8  is  thought  to  be  a  second  brown  layer  formed  since  the 

5  "Soil  Science  and  Archaeology  from  some  British  Bronze  Age  Monuments," 
P.P.S.,  xix,  135. 

6  See  ibid.,  129-30  for  a  description  of  podsol. 
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mound  was  made,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess  because  the  made 
soil  is  so  mixed  here. 

Trench  B  was  extended  southwards  for  another  12  feet  to  check 
further  on  the  make-up  of  the  mound.  A  small  sherd  of  Iron  Age  A 
pottery  was  found  in  the  topsoil.  The  clay  capping  was  present 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mound  here  at  varying  thicknesses 
up  to  ten  inches  with  deeper  pockets.  Beneath  the  clay  were  some 
two  to  three  feet  of  the  loose  yellow  sand.  Just  under  the  clay 
capping  in  this  trench  a  coin  was  found.  It  was  identified  as  a  half- 
penny of  George  II  at  the  British  Museum,  and  dated  1745-56, 
thus  giving  a  terminus  post  quern  for  the  site. 

Trench  C 

This  was  designed  as  an  extension  of  B  to  the  north  to  examine 
the  outer  edge  of  the  site.   It  was  40  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide. 

In  this  trench  on  the  old  land-surface  were  found  a  number  of 
fragmentary  sherds  of  Iron  Age  A  pottery  and  a  portion  of  a  baked 
clay  loom-weight  (Fig.  3),  as  well  as  a  sandstone  rubber.  The  old 
land-surface  was  still  not  visible  in  this  trench  but  its  position  was 
obvious  (Fig.  2).  Layer  2b  is  the  leached  layer  (A  2  Horizon), 
Layer  9  the  dark  brown  (B  1  Horizon)  and  Layer  10  the  hard  pan 
(B  2  Horizon)  of  a  podsol.  At  the  tail  of  the  residual  bank  the  made 
soil  clearly  merges  into  the  natural. 

The  complexity  of  the  layers  in  Trenches  B  and  C,  which  does 
not  appear  elsewhere,  is  probably  partly  explained  by  the  presence 
of  manganese  in  the  soil  which  had  also  discoloured  the  stones 
here.7  If  the  building  of  the  mound  was  begun  on  this  side,  which 
seems  quite  likely,  the  topsoil  with  its  humic  content  from  a 
quarried  area  may  also  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
coloured  layers. 

Trenches  D  and  E 

These  were  two  grids  of  5-foot  squares  with  baulks  between, 
designed  to  trace  the  stone  revetting  round  the  mound,  as  it  was 
missing  in  Trench  B.  The  stones  continued  round  both  the  south 
and  east  of  the  mound,  approximately  at  the  base  of  the  yellow 
sand.  In  Trench  E  the  stones  were  smaller,  and  in  E2  were  set 
with  their  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  circumference  of  the 
mound  as  if  the  builders  had  run  out  of  the  better  carstones  and 
made  use  of  the  thinner  ironstone  pan.  In  E3  the  stones  had 
tumbled  because  the  hollow  way  had  encroached  on  the  edge  of  the 
mound.  The  stones  gradually  tailed  off  and  only  one  appeared  in 
E4  as  if  they  had  not  extended  beyond  this  point  or  had  been 
completely  eroded  by  the  road.  Where  present  they  were  again 
at  the  base  of  the  yellow  sand  which  lay  directly  over  the  dark 
brown  natural  layer  (Bl  Horizon),  and  in  E4  the  complete  soil 
profile  of  the  podsol  was  present,  showing  there  was  no  made  soil 
here. 

7  Information  from  Mr.  Atkinson  of  the  Albury  Sand  Pits. 
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Trench  Z 

It  was  now  decided  to  excavate  the  top  of  the  mound  for  evidence 
of  possible  structures.  Trench  Z  was  laid  out  15  feet  square  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  centre,  but  its  size  and  position  were  largely 
dictated  by  the  position  of  the  trees. 

The  square  was  carefully  excavated  by  trowelling,  and  at  a 
depth  varying  between  six  and  eighteen  inches  the  clay  capping 
was  met.  Here  it  consisted  of  beaten  clay  and  chalk,  chalk  lumps, 
flint  nodules  and  other  stones  which  were  not  natural  to  the  site, 
but  had  been  brought  from  a  source  fairly  close  to  hand.  The 
whole  made  a  substantial  surface.  Under  the  capping  in  the 
north-east  corner  some  beech-mast  was  noted  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  This  may  have  denoted  the  old  land  surface  in  this 
particular  area,  but  there  was  no  definite  humic  layer  present  and 
the  beech-mast  could  have  been  taken  down  by  rodents.  A  peculiar 
lead  object,   unidentified,   but   suggested  by  the  Department   of 


Fig.  3. — Loom  Weight  (left)  and  Lead  Object  (right)  (£). 

British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  to  belong 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  found  just  below  the  clay  (Fig.  3 
and  p.  102).  There  were  patches  of  yellow  sand,  but  some  of  the  soil 
beneath  the  clay  was  natural.  No  sign  of  any  structure  was  dis- 
covered, and  although  tree  roots  had  disturbed  the  clay  capping  it 
is  thought  that  post-holes  would  have  been  easily  recognized. 

This  square  was  obviously  not  solving  any  problems,  so  trowelling 
was  abandoned  and  the  north-west  corner  was  dug  to  a  depth  of 
4  feet  6  inches,  where  the  natural  hard  pan  appeared. 

Trench  F 

Trench  F  linked  Z  with  D,  completing  a  section  almost  the  whole 
way  through  the  mound.  Again  the  old  land  surface  was  not 
detectable,  but  the  yellow  sand  which  we  had  equated  with  make-up 
lay  directly  over  the  leached  layer  (A2  Horizon  of  the  podsol). 

A  spread  of  black  soil  with  pieces  of  charcoal  was  seen  in  the 
yellow  sand  and  examined.  It  was  probably  a  small  fire  fit  by  the 
builders  of  the  mound.    Nothing  was  found  in  it.    The  section  in  F 
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clearly  showed  that  the  clay  capping  was  of  one  and  the  same  build 
as  the  mound  and  not  a  later  addition.  Its  purpose  was  not 
obvious,  but  the  intention  may  have  been  to  fix  the  loose  soil  on 
top. 

Trench  G 

Before  the  recognition  of  the  berm  as  such,  a  sort  of  semi-circular 
apron  or  platform  was  noticed  on  the  south-east  of  the  mound  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  looked  like  an  "entrance."  A  trench  10  feet 
by  9  feet  was  opened  to  examine  this.  The  stones  appeared  in  their 
usual  position  and  were  unbroken.  There  was  no  sign  of  an  entrance ; 
this  apron  was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  berm,  very  well  pre- 
served here.  Again  the  stones  looked  comparatively  recent.  A  coin 
of  William  and  Mary  dated  1694  was  found  at  a  depth  of  eleven 
inches  in  layer  2a  in  the  side  of  this  trench,  but  this  coin  has  not 
been  accepted  in  the  evidence  (see  page  100). 

Trenches  H  and  J 

Trench  H  was  cut  to  look  for  the  revetting  to  the  west.  A  hard 
dark  yellow  pan  and  undisturbed  layers  of  natural  ironstone  ap- 
peared immediately  below  the  top-soil.  This  proved  that  the  soil 
had  been  quarried  from  here,  and  a  further  trench  in  the  natural 
ridge  at  J  (omitted  from  the  plan  for  lack  of  space  but  sited  opposite 
H)  confirmed  that  a  deep  cutting  had  been  made  through  the  ridge. 
The  end  of  the  stones  was  then  traced  in  an  extension  of  D  at  D  5. 

By  now  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  mound  had  been  made  by 
quarrying  through  the  natural  spur  on  the  one  side,  the  spoil  being 
used  to  make  up  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  as  necessary, 
finishing  up  with  a  flat-topped  mound  surrounded  by  a  berm  on  the 
north,  east  and  south,  where  there  are  steep  natural  slopes,  and 
standing  free  of  the  ridge  on  the  west.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
the  stones  were  to  help  retain  the  made  soil,  as  they  only  appeared 
where  the  mound  was  made. 

Note  on  the  Surface  of  the  Mound 

Above  the  clay  capping  on  the  top  of  the  site  was  a  layer  of  good 
loamy  soil  9  to  18  inches  in  depth.  This  could  not  have  formed 
naturally  and  must  have  been  brought  to  the  site.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  may  have  been  added  very  recently,  even  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  to  improve  the  soil  before  planting  lilac  and  other  shrubs 
which  are  now  present. 

THE  DATING  OF  THE  SITE 

Apart  from  the  Iron  Age  site,  which  lies  partly  buried  under  the 
berm  to  the  north,  the  site  showed  a  remarkable  absence  of  dateable 
finds,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  acid  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
only  definite  date  we  have  is  the  coin  of  George  II  c.  1745-56,  which 
was  sealed  under  the  clay  capping.    It  is  dangerous  to  date  a  site 
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purely  on  the  basis  of  one  coin,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  such  a 
small  object  could  have  been  carried  through  the  clay  by  natural 
processes,  although  there  are  very  few  worms  in  this  acid  soil. 

In  support  of  an  eighteenth-century  dating  for  the  site  there  is 
the  lead  object  which  is  thought  to  have  a  seventeenth-century  look 
and  was  old  when  lost,  and  the  stone  revetting  that  is  thought  to  be 
fairly  recent.  Further  support  for  this  dating  is  that  the  mound  is 
not  shown  on  a  map  dated  c.  1729  but  is  shown  on  one  dated  before 
1802  (see  below,  p.  101-102). 

The  second  coin,  of  William  and  Mary,  cannot  be  accepted.  It 
was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  later  one  of 
George  II;  in  fact  it  had  a  polished  look,  as  if  recently  carried  on 
someone's  person,  and  had  either  been  lost  on  the  site  quite  recently 
or  may  even  have  been  "planted." 

Thus  we  have  only  a  tentative  dating  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  view  of  this  lack  of  evidence  we  reached  the  conclusions 
formulated  below. 


POSSIBLE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SITE 

1.  A  Barrow 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mound  is  natural  and  it  is  not  typical 
in  shape  or  size. 

2.  A  Motte 

The  shape  is  suitable,  but  it  has  no  ditch  and  is  not  in  a  defensive 
position,  being  overlooked  by  higher  ground  to  the  north-west. 

3.  A  Moot  or  Meeting  Place 

At  first  sight  it  appears  very  suitable,  as  it  is  flat-topped  and  has 
a  road  running  by;  but  what  little  is  known  about  moots  seems  to 
point  to  their  not  having  been  made  as  such,  but  rather  that  some 
existing  landmark  was  adapted.8  Gomme9  quotes  a  number  of 
place-names  which  imply  the  sites  of  moots ;  we  have  no  place-name 
evidence  of  this  nature  for  Weston  Wood,  and  our  dating  of  the  site 
points  to  a  much  later  period. 

4.  A  Dancing  Floor 

The  note  that  the  Rector  of  Albury  had  a  maypole  erected  in 
Weston  Wood10  was  found  to  be  incorrect.  The  maypole  was  erected 
in  the  village,  at  the  corner  where  Blackheath  Lane  joined  the  west 
end  of  Weston  Street.  It  still  stood  here  in  191 1.11  However,  many 
years  ago  Miss  O.  M.  Heath  was  told  by  an  old  parishioner,  Mr. 
Lewer  of  Brook,  shortly  before  he  died,  that  his  grandfather  had 
told  him  that  the  large  mound  in  Weston  Wood  was  an  old  meeting 

8  Copley,  G.  J.,  An  Archeology  of  South  East  England  (1958),  pp.  188-90 
give  a  general  summary. 

9  Gomme,  G.  L.,  Primitive  Folk  Moots  (1880). 

io  Sy.A.C,  liv,  17.  "  V.C.H.,  in  (i)  (1911),  p.  72. 
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place,  and  that  there  used  to  be  dancing  and  fiddling  there  in 
old  days,12  and  this  is  not  contested;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
mound  was  specially  built  for  that  purpose. 

5.  A  Windmill  Mound 

Water-mills  were  always  far  more  numerous  than  windmills  in 
the  west  of  Surrey  and  in  the  area  centred  on  Guildford.  There  were 
in  fact  three  water-mills  close  at  hand.13  The  normal  diameter  of  a 
mill  base  of  the  post  mill  type  (other  types  can  be  discounted)  is 
about  24  feet,  so  that  our  mound  is  disproportionately  large  for  this 
purpose;14  it  is  thought,  too,  that  some  evidence  of  the  structure 
would  have  been  discovered  in  the  excavation. 

6.  Landscape  Gardening 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  purpose  of  the  mound,  situated 
as  it  is  in  a  wood  with  a  southern  aspect  overlooking  a  valley,  offering 
a  date  around  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  here  we 
are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Nevill's  letter  to  us  in  which  he  says: 

I  may  say  at  once  that  we  found  nothing  to  connect  the  mound  with  an 
early  date,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  you  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
Eighteenth  Century  Landscaping.  We  ran  a  trench  to  the  middle  of  the 
mound  and  sank  a  few  trial  pits.  We  also  looked  for  any  signs  of  a  ditch 
or  trench,  but  found  nothing  to  date  the  site  by. 

The  presence  of  deciduous  trees  of  an  ornamental  nature  on  a  sandy 
soil  suggests  landscape  gardening,  and  even  the  stone  revetting  is 
reminiscent  of  the  edging  to  many  flower-beds  in  this  district. 

This  report  has  been  based  so  far  purely  upon  the  archaeological 
evidence  revealed  by  the  excavation;  but  a  search  has  been  made 
in  the  estate  records  and  other  historical  sources  for  evidence  to 
support  the  suggested  earlier  origin  for  the  site,  with  negative  results. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ROAD 

The  road  which  enters  Weston  Wood  opposite  Weston  House 
heads  north,  taking  a  wide  bend  to  the  east  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 
to  avoid  an  over-steep  climb.  After  righting  itself  it  passes  by  the 
mound  and  goes  downhill  to  meet  the  ancient  cross-ridge  road 
observed  by  Margary.15 

There  is  a  map  in  the  Albury  Estate  Office  which  shows  the 
property  of  Sir  Robert  Godschall.  It  was  not  new  when  he  wrote  his 
name  on  it,  and  it  might  have  come  to  him  when  he  bought  the 
property  in  1 729. 16  In  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  wood  is  marked 

12  Miss  O.  M.  Heath's  Notes  (Guildford  Museum). 

13  The  paper  mill  which  made  banknotes  in  Albury  Park,  the  Explosives 
factory  at  Chilworth,  and  the  old  flour  mill  at  the  foot  of  Weston  Wood, 
where  the  Ellis  Research  and  Testing  Laboratories  now  stand.  See  Heath, 
O.  M.,  Walks  Round  Albury,  p.  12. 

14  Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Farries. 

15  Arch.  J.,  cix,  44.  16  V.C.H.,  in,  74. 
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a  complex  of  paths  radiating  from  two  circles,  typical  of  the  formal 
layout  of  grounds  before  landscape  gardening  came  into  fashion. 
It  may  be  significant  that  the  road  is  shown  in  its  right  position,  well 
away  from  these  paths,  and  is  marked  London  Road.  The  mound  is 
not  shown. 

A  later  map,  belonging  to  William  Man  Godschall  who  died  in 
1802,  has  no  radiating  paths  in  the  east,  but  the  mound  is  shown 
planted  thickly  with  trees;  and  it  can  be  seen  from  a  slight  flattening 
on  the  north  that  the  road  had  already  encroached  on  it. 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  evidence  for  proving 
the  date  of  the  road,  which  has  been  claimed  as  at  least  medieval,17 
but  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  mound. 
After  the  mound  was  made,  the  road  eventually  encroached  upon 
the  berm  which  is  the  easier  path  from  the  north. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  carriage-drive  from  Weston  House 
to  the  Downs  is  referred  to.18  The  original  track,  in  that  portion 
where  it  encroaches  on  the  mound,  is  too  narrow  to  be  this ;  the  road 
running  on  the  west  side  of  the  mound  must  have  been  brought  into 
use  at  this  time.  The  road's  function  would  have  been  to  link  Weston 
House  with  the  Greensand  Ridgeway  known  as  the  Pilgrim's  Way 
and  via  the  cross-ridge19  with  the  North  Downs  Trackway  known 
here  as  the  Drove  Road.  It  is  not  clear  if  it  was  ever  a  public  road, 
and  it  is  wholely  within  the  private  estate. 

PLACE-NAME  EVIDENCE 

On  the  Downs  above  Albury  overlooking  the  North  Downs  Track- 
way is  an  area  which  is  known  as  Harrows  Hill;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  points  to  the  presence  of  some  pagan  Saxon 
site  nearby,20  possibly  the  mound  in  Weston  Wood.  This  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Surrey  Place-Names  Volume  and  we  were  unable 
to  find  it  on  any  recent  or  old  map,  including  the  Ordnance  Survey 
First  Editions.  The  only  similar  name  belongs  to  the  house  and 
copse  to  the  east  of  Newlands  Corner  Hotel,  each  known  as  Harrow 
Hill  Copse.  These  names  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin.  However,  if 
we  accept  that  the  Downs  were  so  named,  the  following  may  explain 
it.  When  the  North  Downs  Trackway  enters  Hampshire  it  becomes 
the  Harroway.  Crawford21  suggests  that  this  name  may  be  derived 
from  "Heargweg,"  the  "shrine  way"  or  the  way  to  Stonehenge.  It  is 
possible  that  the  name  extended  further  to  the  east,  and  we  feel 
this  might  offer  a  more  likely  derivation  for  the  place-name  Harrows 
Hill  than  a  connection  with  the  mound  in  Weston  Wood. 

The  Lead  Object.  This  is  hollow,  slightly  conical,  made  of  sheet 
lead,  and  having  a  wrap-over  joint  finished  in  the  form  of  a  letter 

17  Sy.A.C,  liv,  43. 

18  In  information  given  by  Mr.  John  Browne  to  Miss  O.  M.  Heath. 

19  See  note  15  above. 

20  Johnston,  P.  M.,  Sy.A.C,  xxxiv,  63. 

21  Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  Archeology  in  the  Field  (1953),  pp.  78-9. 
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"V,"  to  hide  the  joint  and  to  add  to  the  decoration  (Fig.  3).  It  is 
ornamented  and  strengthened  with  fluting.  One  end  is  closed  and 
only  roughly  finished  with  the  remains  of  a  rivet  through  the  centre. 
This  suggests  that  this  end  was  fastened  to  something.  The  closed 
end  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis.  The  other  end  is  open, 
damaged  and  incomplete.  Inside  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  some 
plaster  and  two  rivets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  diametrically 
positioned  across  the  cylinder.  There  was  obviously  an  insertion  of 
wood  or  some  similar  material  in  this  open  end,  held  by  the  rivets. 
The  British  Museum  was  unable  to  identify  the  object  but  suggested 
a  seventeenth-century  date  for  it. 


STEPHEN  DUCK  AT  KEW 

BY 

J.  L.  NEVINSON,  f.s.a. 

IN  the  course  of  writing  an  article  on  Stephen  Duck  and  Merlin's 
Cave  in  Kew  Gardens,  which  was  printed  in  Country  Life  Annual 
for  1961,  I  came  across  certain  particulars  about  the  poet's  life 
at  Kew  which  are  perhaps  worth  putting  on  record.  They  supple- 
ment the  best  biographical  account  of  Duck,  that  in  J.  S.  Childers' 
edition  of  Southey's  Lives  of  the  Uneducated  Poets  (Humphrey  Mil- 
ford,  1925).  The  only  full-dress  biography  of  Duck  is  that  by  Rose 
M.  Davis.1 

Stephen  Duck,  the  Thresher  Poet,  of  Charlton,  Wiltshire,  was 
discovered  by  two  clergymen  and  brought  to  Richmond  Lodge  in 
1 730  as  a  protege  of  Queen  Caroline.  There  is  no  support  for  Brayley's 
statement  that  he  was  a  day-labourer  in  Kew  Gardens.  His  first 
wife  had  died  and  was  buried  at  Charlton,2  and  in  July  1733  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  announced  his  second  marriage 

Mr.  Stephen  Duck  the  famous  thresher  poet  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bigge  house- 
keeper to  Her  Majesty  at  Kew  Green,  who  gave  her  a  purse  of  guineas  and 
a  fine  gown. 

Some  further  details  were  found  at  Kew  Church,  the  original 
registers  of  which  are  missing,  having  no  doubt  fallen  a  prey  to 
autograph-hunters;  however,  among  other  interesting  documents — 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Ann,  Kew,  1714,  was  attached  to  Kingston  until 
1769 — is  an  incomplete  transcript  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bellamy,  the 
first  Vicar  (d.  1788),  as  well  as  notes  by  a  clerk  in  an  old  prayer  book. 
While  Stephen  Duck's  marriage  is  not  recorded  (probably  it  was 
solemnized  in  Richmond  Lodge),  there  are  important  entries  relating 
to  his  family. 

Burials.  July  1736.  Caroline  daughter  of  Sarah  and  Stephen 

Duck. 
Jan.  19,  1737/8.      Buried  Mary  Duck. 
Christenings.   July  12,  1739.  Wilhelmina  Amelia.    Daughter  of  Stephen 

and  Sarah  Duck. 
July  23,  1740.  Elizabeth.   Daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah 

Duck. 
Burials.  July  26,  1740.         Elizabeth  Duck,  infant. 

October  29,  1741.  Sarah  Ducke. 

The  choice  of  Christian  names  for  the  children  suggest  that  even 

1  1927,  University  of  Maine  Studies. 

2  Xotes  &■  Queries,  1869,  p.  549.  The  St.  James's  Evening  Post,  29-31  Oct., 
1730,  reported  "On  Sunday  last  died  in  Childbed  at  Colne  (sic)  in  Wiltshire 
the  Wife  of  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Threshing  Poet  whose  Works  have 
justly  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Favour  and  the  World's  Esteem." 
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after  the  death  of  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Dorothea  Caroline  of 
Ansbach  (to  give  her  longer  title),  Duck  enjoyed,  or  at  any  rate 
expected,  patronage  from  her  unmarried  daughter  the  Princess 
Amelia. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  North  Welwyn,  whence  the  Rev.  Edward 
Young,  himself  a  poet,  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland  on  16  Sep- 
tember 1744 

I  blessed  Mr.   Stephen  Duck  yesterday  with  a  third  wife,  they  were 
pleased  to  come  to  Welwyn  for  that  benediction. 

The  occasion  was  a  festive  one  and  according  to  one  of  the  curates, 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  an  odd  story  and  smart  verses  were  added  to 
the  Register.3  The  Rector  of  Welwyn  told  me  some  years  ago  of  a 
note  in  the  Register 

No  fewer  than  fifteen  parchment  leaves  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  of 
this  book  by  what  hand  I  know  not. 

J.  Jones.  Ap.  17.  1759. 

What  is  not  recorded  is  the  name  of  the  bride,  Elizabeth  Nevinson, 
whose  marriage  settlement  is  in  my  possession.  She  was  born  on 
28  September  1694,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nevinson,  Vicar 
of  Torpenhow,  Cumberland,  the  friend  and  crony  of  William  Nicol- 
son,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  sister  Grace  he  had  married.4  The 
settlement,  dated  24  March  1743,  is  signed  by  Stephen  Duck,  of  Kew, 
Gentleman,  Elizabeth  Nevinson  of  the  parish  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  with  William  Nevinson  of  the  South  Sea  House  (her  brother), 
and  Charles  Carlile  of  Pall  Mall,  apothecary,  as  Trustees. 

The  Trust  comprised  £60  lent  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Dorothy  Conner 
who  had  repaid  £10,  £500  to  Lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp  Court 
carrying  £10  interest  half-yearly,  £50  to  Thomas  Cape  of  Queen's 
Head  Court,  Paternoster  Row,  a  £100  promissory  note  carrying  4% 
interest  to  Edward  Greenfield  of  Marlborough,  Wilts.,  apothecary, 
and  a  £100  Exchequer  annuity  paying  £3  10s. 

It  is  possible  that  Elizabeth  Nevinson  was  associated  with  her 
sister  Dorothy  as  a  milliner  in  New  Bond  Street,  but  one  does  not 
picture  Stephen  Duck  as  a  buyer  of  lace  ruffles.  His  career  was  none 
too  prosperous,  his  latest  publications  "Alrick  and  Isabella,"  and  an 
"Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Dettingen"  were  insubstantial,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  the  marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mid-1740's  he 
took  Holy  Orders,  and  the  wits  wrote 

Quoth  Stephen  D —  to  Tom  of  K — w 
my  hermitage  and  verses  too 
begin  to  fail ;  'tis  time  to  preach 
and  Gospel  in  assemblies  teach  .  .  . 

His  first  preferment  was  that  of  Chaplain  to  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
and  he  may  also  have  acted  as  curate  at  Kew.  In  Elizabeth  Duck's 
Will,  dated  26  March  1747,  she  describes  herself  as  wife  of  the  Revd. 

3  Blackwoods  Magazine,  May  1932. 

4  F.  G.  James,  North  Country  Bishop,  Yale,  1956. 
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Stephen  Duck  of  Kew.  Naming  her  Trustees  as  Executors,  she  leaves 
Francis  Lord  Brook's  bond  on  trust  to  be  divided  amongst  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  releases  her  sister  of  the  money  owed,  and  leaves 
Thomas  Cape's  bond  of  £50  and  Greenfield's  promissory  note  of  £100 
to  her  husband  on  condition  that  he  delivers  to  Dorothy  Conner,  her 
sister,  her  gold  watch  and  chain,  seals  and  other  things  affixed,  her 
Amethyst  and  Anchor  rings,  her  silver  salver  with  her  father's  arms, 
the  pictures  of  her  brother  John  Nevinson  (who  was  lost  at  sea),  of 
my  Lady  Hartford  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Smithson,  her  best  snuff-box 
and  all  her  linen  and  wearing  apparel. 

The  transcript  of  the  Kew  register  shows  the  burial  of  "Elizabeth 
Duck"  on  19  July  1749,  and  as  Elizabeth  Nevinson  was  unlikely  to 
have  had  any  children,  Stephen  Duck  probably  became  a  widower 
for  a  third  time.  The  Will  in  my  possession,  however,  has  not  been 
proved,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  verify  the  footnote  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  152 
of  Brayley's  Surrey  about  the  deaths  at  advanced  ages  of  Stephen 
Duck's  children  by  his  first  marriage.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  son 
and  three  daughters  all  came  to  Kew  and  obtained  positions  of  some 
sort  in  the  Royal  Household. 

In  1752,  almost  certainly  through  the  agency  of  Joseph  Spence, 
Duck  was  instituted  Rector  of  Byfleet,  and  there  composed  what  is 
of  some  interest  to  Surrey  historians,  his  topographical 

CESAR'S  CAMP  or  ST.  GEORGE'S  HILL,  A  Poem,  By  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Duck,  Rector  of  Byfleet.   London  (Dodsley),  1755.    (25  pp.  4°.) 

Standing  on  St.  George's  Hill,  the  poet  strains  his  eyes  over  a 
wide  area 

First  chalky  Wey  for  ravenous  pikes  renowned 
Rolls  through  the  meads  and  fructifies  the  ground  .  .  . 
Next  gentle  Mole  thro'  shady  valley  strays 
And  underground  her  silent  wave  conveys 

The  story  of  "Mole,  once  a  wood-nymph,  beautiful  and  vain"  is 
over-long  to  quote,  but  there  are  verses  on  houses 

Thy  groves,  O  Weston,  next  the  Muse  invite 

where  once  she  Raleigh's  noble  soul  inspir'd 
when  he  from  Business  War  or  Courts  retired  .   . . 

on  celebrities,  such  as  Mrs.  Knipe  of  Richmond 

Who  modish  pleasures  bravely  has  withstood 

and  dares  be  most  unfashionably  good  .... 

her  pious  treasures  reach  remotest  lands 

new  worlds  are  bless'd  with  bounties  from  her  hands  .  . 

(a  note  reminds  us  that  she  sent  religious  books  to  America).  His 
eye  ranging  more  widely,  Duck  pays  a  brief  tribute  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales  described  as  "a  Widowed  Venus"  at  Kew. 

The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  pronounced 
by  a  Druid  captive  in  Caesar's  Camp.  Although  beginning  sub- 
limely "Illustrious  Robber,  when  shall  Ruin  cease  ?"  (surely  an 
anticipation  of  Gray's  Bard)  the  poem  soon  descends  to  the  factual 
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An  honour'd  Briton,  Hamilton  his  name, 

Shall  nobly  beautify  that  silent  stream 

Whose  curious  nymphs  shall  leave  their  native  floods 

To  visit  and  admire  his  stately  Woods. 

It  is  explained  in  a  footnote  that  the  river  Mole  not  only  runs 
close  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  gardens,  but  by  means  of  an  excellent 
Engine  of  his  own  invention  is  conveyed  into  them. 

"Caesar's  Camp"  was  the  last  poem  published  by  Stephen  Duck, 
and  in  1756  he  was  found  drowned  in  the  Thames  at  Reading 
"behind  the  Black  Lion  Inn,"  following  a  fit  of  melancholy.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  discovered  about  him,  since  he  is  apt  to  prove  an 
elusive  figure  in  history,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  notes  have  added 
something  to  the  picture  of  the  Thresher  Poet. 
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Tranchet  Axes  from  Walton  Heath  and  Walton-on-the-Hill. — On  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Bronze  Age  celt,  noted  below,  was  found  I  picked  up  the  flint 
tranchet  axe  shown  in  Fig.  1 ,  no.  1 .  This  implement  is  made  from  a  light  grey 
cherty  flint,  is  unpatinated  and  in  mint  condition.  A  transverse  flake  has 
been  removed  from  each  face  to  form  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  map  reference 
for  the  find  spot  is  TQ  (51)/224  540. 

No.  2  shows  another  tranchet  axe  which  I  found  in  1957  on  the  edge  of 
Sandhills  Wood,  Walton-on-the-Hill.   This  implement  is  made  from  a  greyish 


2. 
Fig.  1. 


-Flint  Axes  from  Walton-on-the-Hill  {\) 


flint,  is  lustrous,  patinated  milky  white  and  bears  the  iron  stain  marks  com- 
mon to  implements  found  on  land  which  has  been  ploughed  over  a  very  long 
period.  Sandhills  Wood  is  a  northwards-extending  spur  of  the  Headley  Heath 
sand  and  gravel,  and  Headley  Heath  itself  has  produced  mesolithic  flint  cores, 
blades  and  microliths.  Scattered  mesolithic  flint  work  can  be  found  on  Walton 
Heath  and  with  these  axes  would  appear  to  date  from  that  period.  The  map 
reference  for  the  second  axe  is  TQ  (51)/220  552.  ^  W.  Carpenter. 
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Tranchet  Axe  from  Lower  Kingswood. — In  1959  a  dry  valley  at  Lower  Kings- 
wood  was  cleared  of  top  soil  by  mechanical  scrapers,  so  that  the  valley  floor 
could  be  raised  by  the  dumping  of  rubbish  on  which  the  top  soil  was  to  be 
re-spread.  This  scraping  exposed  the  old  clay-with-flints  surface,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  discovered  a  palaeolithic  flint  site  during  the  winter  months.  This 
site  and  its  finds  will  be  fully  reported  in  the  next  Proceedings  of  the  Leather- 
head  and  District  History  Society.  In  June  1960  while  making  a  final  search 
of  the  valley,  before  the  encroaching  rubbish  dump  and  the  growth  of  weeds 
obliterated  the  exposed  surface,   I  found  the  tranchet  axe  here  illustrated 


Fig.  2. — Flint  Axe  from  Lower  Kingswood  (£). 

(Fig.  2)  embedded  in  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  specimen  is  of 
a  light-coloured  grey  flint,  patinated  white  at  the  butt  end  to  a  bluish  milky 
white  at  the  blade  end.  Sharp  and  in  mint  condition,  the  implement  is  obviously 
made  from  the  local  flint,  as  it  contains  the  cherty  and  fossiliferous  inclusions 
so  characteristic  of  the  flint  from  this  part  of  the  North  Downs.  Mesolithic 
blades  and  cores  have  been  found  not  only  on  the  adjacent  Walton  Heath, 
but  also  on  ploughed  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutton  to  Reigate  and 
Brighton  road,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  find  spot.  The 
map  reference  is  TQ  (51)/243  540.  L  W.  Carpenter. 


Flint  Arrowheads  from  Surrey — Some  Recent  Finds. — These  twenty  varied 
specimens  of  flint  arrowheads  (Fig.  3)  have  been  picked  up  from  ploughed  or 
otherwise  disturbed  land  in  the  county  of  Surrey  during  the  past  eight  years. 
Numbers  1  to  10  are  of  the  neolithic  leaf -shaped  to  triangular  type,  11  to 
18  are  of  the  transverse  type  from  mesolithic  to  probable  early  neolithic,  and 
numbers  19  and  20  are  the  typical  barbed  and  tanged  bronze  age  arrowheads. 
The  descriptions  and  find  spots  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  lustrous,  unpatinated  leaf-shaped  specimen  of  semi-transparent, 
smoky  flint ;  both  sides  carefully  finished  with  shallow  ripple  flaking  to  a  very 
sharp  edge;  maximum  thickness  0-2  inch.  From  Priest  Hill  Farm,  Ewell, 
found  when  the  farm  was  being  converted  into  L.C.C.  playing  fields.  Rather 
large  for  an  arrowhead,  but  seemingly  too  slender  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

2.  A  glossy  leaf -shaped  specimen  of  chalcydonic  flint  with  some  patination; 
carefully  worked  on  both  sides  to  a  sharp  edge.  Found  in  woodland  on  Netley 
Heath  after  the  pulling  out  of  a  large  beech  tree  stump.  Made  from  a  piece 
of  Netley  Heath  gravel  flint. 
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3.  A  notched  oval  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  from  Walton  Heath.  Made 
from  a  transparent  greyish  flint  and  patinated  milky  white.  The  original  flake 
surface  still  remains  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  Carefully  trimmed  all  round  to 
a  sharp  edge. 

4.  A  triangular  specimen  from  Leatherhead  found  on  ploughed  land  adjacent 
to  the  River  Mole  near  the  suspension  bridge  which  carries  the  Leatherhead 
by-pass  over  to  the  Guildford  road.  The  farm  was  once  known  as  Bockett's 
Farm.  The  arrowhead  is  of  grey  flint,  sharp  and  unpatinated,  and  has  a 
notched  base. 

6.  A  slender  triangular  arrowhead  from  Walton  Heath.  Made  of  almost 
transparent  bullhead  flint  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  unpatinated  and  lustrous.  The 
base  of  this  implement  has  been  chamfered  off  to  a  sharp  edge  by  shallow 
trimming  on  both  sides,  and  it  could  have  been  used  as  a  transverse  arrowhead; 


Fig.  3. — Some  Surrey  Flint  Arrowheads  (£). 


but  as  much  care  has  been  spent  on  the  pointed  end  I  think  that  it  is  a  normal 
triangular  one. 

7.  Either  a  hollow-based  or  single  barbed  type,  of  lustrous  smoky  flint; 
base  and  sides  steeply  trimmed.  Found  in  sand  on  a  footpath  on  Headley 
Heath.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  type  might  have  been  used  for  mount- 
ing in  harpoons,  but  harpoons  were  not  likely  to  have  been  used  on  Headley 
Heath. 

8.  A  very  sharp  and  delicately  trimmed  leaf-shaped  specimen  from  Sandy 
Meadow,  Wotton;  made  of  dark  smoky  flint,  glossy  and  unpatinated. 

9.  Another  small  and  delicate  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  of  smoky  transparent 
flint  from  Bockett's  Farm,  Leatherhead.    Glossy  and  unpatinated. 

10.  An  elongated  pointed  leaf  arrowhead  of  grey  flint  from  Blackheath  near 
Chilworth.  The  face  not  shown  is  the  original  flake  surface  and  quite  flat; 
but  its  edges  are  beautifully  trimmed  and  the  little  arrow  is  very  sharp. 

11.  A  good  example  of  the  typical  mesolithic  petit  tranchet  arrowhead. 
Made  of  grey  flint  from  a  blade  section ;  both  sides  have  been  steeply  trimmed 
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to  the  required  shape.   From  Sandy  Meadow,  Wotton,  part  of  a  large  mesolithic 
collection  from  the  site. 

12.  A  large  transverse  arrowhead  of  grey  flint  from  the  same  site  as  No.  1 1 , 
and  made  in  the  same  way  from  a  large  blade  section;  both  sides  have  been 
steeply  trimmed  into  shape.    Large  blades  occurred  freely  on  this  site. 

13.  A  fine  elongated  specimen,  also  from  Sandy  Meadow,  and  made  of  the 
same  grey  flint;  both  sides  steeply  trimmed.  It  has  the  unusual  feature  of  a 
notch  on  each  side,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  edge  of  a  large 
flake. 

14.  A  later  type  of  transverse  arrowhead  having  the  cutting  edge  trimmed 
on  both  sides.  Of  pale,  unpatinated,  transparent  flint  it  was  found  on  White- 
hill,  Richmond  Park.    Not  made  from  a  blade  section. 

15.  A  transverse  specimen  from  Wimbledon  Common  of  pale  transparent 
flint,  trimmed  all  round,  and  the  cutting  edge  trimmed  on  both  sides.  Found 
near  the  Windmill  after  re-turfing  operations  for  the  golf  course. 

16.  A  superb  little  transverse  arrowhead,  not  strictly  speaking  a  Surrey 
specimen  as  it  appears  to  have  been  imported  with  sandy  top  soil  from  gravel 
pits  at  Shepperton.  As  sandy  hillocks  overlying  this  gravel  were  probably 
remains  of  islets  in  a  broad  meandering  Thames  of  ancient  time,  the  hunters 
who  made  this  specimen  were  probably  after  wildfowl  and  were  most  likely 
to  have  been  based  on  the  Surrey  shore.  The  arrowhead  is  made  of  lustrous 
dark-coloured  flint,  and  is  in  mint  condition.  It  has  been  made  from  a  blade 
section,  is  evenly  and  regularly  trimmed  and  resembles  some  of  the  best 
Danish  specimens.  Found  at  Cheam  in  soil  used  for  making  up  a  school 
playing  field. 

17.  A  small  transverse  arrowhead  found  with  mesolithic  blades  and  cores 
on  a  sandy  and  gravelly  field  adjacent  to  the  Hogsmill  river  at  Old  Maiden. 
Of  dark  brown  flint,  glossy  and  unpatinated. 

18.  A  transverse  arrowhead  from  Blackheath  near  Chilworth.  Of  chalcydonic 
flint,  smooth  and  unpatinated.  Although  the  specimen  is  made  from  a  meso- 
lithic blade-segment,  and  resembles  a  hollow-based  microlith,  the  shallow  or 
chamfered  trimming  on  both  sides  of  the  base,  to  produce  a  sharp  edge, 
indicates  its  use  as  a  transverse  arrowhead. 

19.  A  typical  barbed  and  tanged  Bronze  Age  arrowhead  of  dark  lustrous 
flint.   Found  on  ploughed  sandy  soil  in  Cheam  Park. 

20.  Another  neat  Bronze  Age  specimen  of  white  chalcydonic  flint.  Found 
on  sandy  soil  at  Wotton  adjacent  to  the  Sandy  Meadow  site. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  among  flint  artifacts  arrowheads  are 
more  likely  to  be  casual  finds  scattered  over  the  countryside  than  other  flint 
implements  and  therefore  the  finding  of  these  has  no  real  archaeological 
significance.  The  careful  recording  of  the  density  of  such  finds,  however, 
could  help  in  the  research  towards  plotting  early  folk  movements.  Unfortu- 
nately very  many  of  these  finds  have  been  made  in  the  past  and  have  gone 
unrecorded.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  barbed  and  tanged  arrow- 
heads which  are  so  obvious  to  the  uninitiated  observer,  and  which  were  once 
collected  as  talismans  and  lucky  charms.  L    W    Carpenter 


An  Early  Bronze  Age  Flat  Axe  from  Walton  Heath. — In  January  1960  while 
searching  ploughed  land  on  Walton  Heath  I  picked  up  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
an  Early  Bronze  Age  celt  of  the  flat  axe  type.  Apart  from  a  few  plough 
scratches  and  some  corrosive  flaking  along  the  cutting  edge  the  implement  is 
in  excellent  condition.  Its  overall  length  is  6-4  inches  and  its  width  4  inches; 
it  weighs  1  lb.  2-75  oz.  The  land,  now  farmed  by  the  Walton  Oaks  Bemax 
experimental  and  research  station,  has  been  under  the  plough  at  frequent 
intervals  since  the  1939-44  War  although  it  is  still  common  land.  I  have 
searched  it  regularly  for  the  past  five  years,  and  it  has  yielded  flint  implements 
of  the  palaeolithic,  mesolithic  and  neolithic  periods1  but  no  pottery  or  recog- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Leatherhead  and  District  Local  Hist.  Society,  I,  No.  10 
(1956). 
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nizable  relics  of  the  Bronze  Age.  My  notes,  however,  show  that  three  years 
ago  there  was  a  scatter  of  calcined  bone  fragments  on  this  spot:  there  is  also 
an  intensive  concentration  of  very  large  flint  boulders  over  a  small  area.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  bronze  axe  is  now  all  that  remains  of  a  Bronze 
Age  interment,  the  flints  having  served  to  line  a  small  cist  and  to  provide  a 
small  cairn.    This  is  pure  assumption;  but  the  only  other  explanation  is  that 


Fig.  4. — Bronze  Axe  from  Walton  Heath  (^). 


of  an  accidental  loss,  which  is  unlikely  because  of  the  size  of  the  implement 
and  rarity  of  these  flat  axes.  They  were  usually  imported,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  highly  valued  by  their  owners.  The  map  reference  for  the  find  is 
TQ  (51)/224  540.  LAV.C. 

Late  Bronze  Age  Pot  from  Farnham. — The  vessel  shown  in  Plate  vnfr  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  who  has  allowed  it  to  be  recorded  here.  It  comes  from  the 
Farnham  district,  and  he  obtained  it  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  collecting 
palaeoliths,  from  a  workman  in  one  of  the  pits :  the  latter  had  had  it  at  home 
for  some  time,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  come  from  "the  gravel-pit  south  of 
the  station" — which  means,  presumably,  the  Snailslynch-Stoneyfield  crema- 
tion cemetery.  The  Survey  of  the  Prehistory  of  the  Farnham  District1  records  a 
number  of  burials  there  discovered  c.  1935,  and  two  of  the  vessels  carry 
bosses :  the  closest  in  size  and  shape2  carries  four  bosses,  but  these  are  regularly 
disposed  around  the  circumference. 

The  present  vessel  is  in  coarse  brown  paste  burnt  to  black  in  patches  and 
with  large  flint  grits.  Its  height  is  3  inches  and  its  rim  diameter  3-9  inches. 
The  rim  is  flattened  and  notched  with  oblique  incisions :  the  body  is  decorated 
with  four  small  solid  bosses  about  half  way  up:  all  four  are  grouped  on  one 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  is  plain. 

S.  S.  Frere. 


The  Atwood  School  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  Site,  Sanderstead. — Recent 
(1960)  construction  work  on  the  site  of  the  new  Atwood  Primary  School, 
Limpsfield  Road,  Sanderstead,  has  revealed  traces  of  two  new  sites  of  archaeo- 
logical interest.    These  were  discovered  by  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 


Sy.A.S.,  1939. 


2  Ibid.,  Plate  XVIII,  1,  in  the  London  Museum. 
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M.  E.  Farley,  and  Mr.  K.  D.  Hore.  Permission  to  investigate  the  area  was 
obtained  from  the  County  Architect,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  Iron 
Age  site  is  marked  by  a  large  number  of  rubbish  pits,  or  post  holes,  containing 
carbon  samples,  Iron  A  pottery1,  and  fragments  of  numerous  saddle  querns. 
There  are  also  sherds  of  Second  B  type,  including  a  whole  dumpy  pedestal 
base.  These  were  disclosed  by  a  mechanical  excavator  during  the  construction 
of  sewer  trenches.  The  pits  average  only  18  ins.  in  depth,  by  2  ft.  in  width, 
and  are  all  flat-based.  A  larger  pit  was  discovered  when  cleaning  and  photo- 
graphing a  small  Romano-British  rubbish  pit.  This  former  measured  7  ft.  in 
diameter,  by  4  ft.  in  depth,  and  was  U-shaped.  The  present  Limpsfield  Road 
runs  on  the  line  of  an  Iron  Age  Ridgeway,  and  these  finds  represent  the  site 
of  a  small  wayside  settlement. 

The  second  site  revealed  is  that  of  an  extensive  Romano-British  farmstead 
or  village.  This  site  is  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Iron  Age  site  at  the 
junction  of  the  ridgeway  with  track  B,  which  connects  this  new  site  to  the 
Kings  Wood  settlement.2  Bulldozing  disclosed  a  large  rubbish  pit  containing 
first-century  pottery,  a  chalk  floor  with  a  Neidermendig  lava  quern  and  part 
of  a  storage  jar  in  situ,  and  two  hut  sites.  One  of  these  was  completely  exca- 
vated. It  was  roughly  circular,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  only  1  ft.  in  depth. 
The  pottery  recovered  from  it  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  early 
third  century  a.d.  Aerial  photographs  show  definite  traces  of  occupation,  e.g. 
scattered  dark  spots  and  light  areas,  in  the  field  between  this  site  and  the 
first-century  burial  previously  mentioned  in  Wentworth  Way.3  A  detailed 
report  of  this,  and  any  later  work  on  the  site,  will  be  forthcoming. 

R.  I.  Little. 

Ptolemaic  Bronze  Coins  found  in  Surrey. — In  Sy.A.C,  LI,  p.  153,  our  Vice- 
President  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary  published  a  bronze  coin  of  Ptolemy  IV  Philopator 
(220-204  B.C.)  found  in  his  garden  at  Lingfield;  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  the 
Society  and  it  is  now  in  Guildford  Museum.  Recently  two  similar  coins  at 
least  have  been  brought  in  to  the  museum  for  identification. 

1.  A  coin  almost  identical  with  Mr.  Margary's,  also  about  40  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, found  in  the  summer  of  1960  in  the  parish  of  Compton  west  of  Guildford 
By-pass  (Nat.  Grid.  Ref.  SU  (41)/975  478)  by  a  schoolboy,  M.  Turner,  who  has 
since  given  it  to  Guildford  Museum.  Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Amnion  r.  Rev.  Eagle 
standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  1.;  cornucopiae  in  field;  legend  BASIAES2S 
IITOAEMAIOT  and  Al  between  legs  of  eagle. 

2.  A  similar  coin,  but  smaller  (about  35  mm.  in  diameter)  found  in  October 
or  November  1957  by  Mr.  C.  King  (who  still  has  it)  in  his  garden  at  Filbert 
Cottage,  Lower  Street,  Shere  (Nat.  Grid.  Ref  TQ  (51)/071  479)  two  or  three  feet 
down. 

Mr.  Margary  suggested  that  his  coin  was  probably  a  soldier's  curio,  afterwards 
thrown  out  on  to  a  rubbish  heap,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  others  casts  some 
doubt  on  this  explanation.  Ptolemaic  bronze  coins  have  been  found  in  many 
places  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Milne4  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they,  like  many  other  Greek  coins  similarly  found,  were  genuine 
evidence  of  trade  contact  in  antiquity.  Our  three  recently-discovered  Surrey 
examples  lend  support  to  this  view.  -p-    lyr    t)Ance 

Mitcham  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery. — In  discussing  the  Mitcham  bronze  bowl 
(Sy.  A.C.  LVI,  104  ff),  I  observed  that  all  bowls  known  to  me  belonged  either 
to  the  pre-Roman  Iron  Age  or  the  post-Roman  Germans.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  in  Edinburgh  Museum  a  much  smaller  bowl,  of  silver  and  not  bronze, 

xSee  Ant.  J.,  XXII,  p.  125,  Nos.  2-4  and  Sy.A.C,  XLIX,  p.  66  for  similar 
Iron  A  pottery. 

2  See  p.  42  above.  3  Sy.A.C,  xlix,  112. 

4  Milne,  J.  G.  Finds  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Isles.  Oxford,  1948.  For 
this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Anne  Robertson. 
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which  is  in  all  other  respects  identical.  The  bowl  comes  from  Traprain  Law, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Curie's  Report;  its  date  is  probably  about  a.d.  400,  like 
the  Furfooz  bowl  (p.  105,  note  7);  it  is  loot  from  an  unknown  source.  But  its 
existence  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  form  may  conceivably  have  con- 
tinued to  be  made  .  .  .  and  later  melted  down  ...  in  silver  between  the  Iron 
Age  and  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  then  imitated  in  bronze.  I  know  of  no 
other  such  Roman  silver  bowl;  but  I  am  ill  acquainted  with  Roman  silver  ware. 

J.  Morris. 

A  Saxon  Strap-end  from  Sanderstead. — The  small  bronze  strap-end  illustrated 
(Fig.  5)  was  found  during  a  series  of  trial  excavations  undertaken  50  ft.  north 
of  Sanderstead  Pond  in  April  1958.  The  object  was  slightly  damaged  when  a 
number  of  anti-tank  blocks  were  inserted  in  the  area  in  1940.  It  is  a  casting, 
If;  ins.  long,  by  £  in.  wide,  and  cast  as  one  piece.   The  triangular  flange  has 


Fig.  5. — Saxon  Strap-end  from  Sanderstead  (f) 


been  cut  through  lengthways  for  the  insertion  of  the  strap,  revealing  blow 
holes  in  the  metal.  A  rivet  driven  through  the  top  of  the  flange  secured  the 
leather  strap  in  position.  Decoration  has  been  effected  by  lines  of  small  chisel 
marks,  following  the  lines  of  the  flange.  Drilled  "ring  and  dot"  patterns 
form  the  design  of  the  four  main  facets  of  the  terminal.  Mr.  P.  Lasko  of  the 
Department  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  has 
kindly  examined  the  object,  and  he  considers  it  to  date  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.    It  is  now  in  the  Guildford  Museum.  -^   j    little 

Albury  Park. — A  mound  on  Jubilee  Ride,  Albury  Park  (TQ/061474),  was 
examined  in  October  1959,  at  the  request  of  Her  Grace  Helen,  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  The  investigation  was  carried  out  by  Miss  J.  Harding, 
assisted  by  Miss  W.  E.  Phillips.  The  mound  was  about  30  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  central  yew  and  a  circle  of  ten  Scots  pines.  Random 
Mesolithic  flints  and  burnt  flint  were  found,  but  the  evidence  established  the 
mound  as  a  late  eighteenth-century  ornamental  work.  Iron  nails  on  the 
periphery  and  at  the  centre  indicated  protective  fencing  for  the  young  trees, 
and  one  stakehole  was  found  5  feet  from  the  central  yew  tree.  Clay  pipes, 
glass  and  pieces  of  tiles  fixed  the  date,  as  did  the  estate  records  of  the  planting 
of  the  trees.  A  marked  clay  pipe  could  be  attributed  to  Harry  Baker,  who  was 
a  Freeman  of  Guildford  from  1745-70.  Two  hearths  just  below  the  surface 
probably  represented  the  sites  of  workmen's  fires.  E   S  W 


W.  Schellinks'  view  of  Old  Epsom  Wells. — As  a  postscript  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  L. 
Clark's  article  in  Vol.  LVII  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Vienna  drawing 
reproduced  in  Plates  II— III  has  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  E.  S.  de 
Beer,  been  pubhshed  with  a  commentary  by  the  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  XXXV 
(1959),  Item  27  and  Plate  21.  Surrey  historians  may  also  be  interested  in 
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Plate  7  in  the  same  volume,  a  distant  view  of  Kingston  from  the  north-east, 
with  Hampton  Court  beyond.    This  is  by  J.  Esselens,  about  1660-70. 

J.  L.  Nevinson. 

A  Mummers'  Play. — -The  Folk-Lore  Society  (London  University)  now  have 
records  of  over  800  Mummers'  plays  found  in  Great  Britain,  only  two  of  which 
come  from  Surrey  (Barnes  and  Horsell).  Interest  attaches  therefore  to  the 
discovery  of  a  third  at  Thames  Ditton.  Its  history  and  complete  words  will 
be  found  in  the  Esher  News  for  22  January  1960.  -p   g  jy[ERCER 

Residences  of  Rev.  William  Huntington,  S.S. — This  man  was  considered  the 
most  famous  (or  infamous  according  to  viewpoint)  dissenting  preacher  of  his 
day,  and  the  many  biographies — including  his  own — -give  details  and  illustra- 
tions of  his  birthplace,  London  residences,  grave,  chapels,  etc. ;  but  it  was  not 
known  where  he  lived  during  the  seven  years  he  spent  in  Thames  Ditton 
(1775-82).  In  an  article  in  Esher  News  (18  December  1959)  it  is  shown  that  in 
all  probability  he  lived  the  first  five  years  in  one  of  the  cottages  numbered 
14-21  in  Warwick  Square,  of  which  only  the  back  wall  with  blocked-up 
windows  now  remains  adjoining  the  churchyard:  while  the  last  two  years  he 
resided  without  doubt  at  No.  71  High  Street.  T   S  M 

Local  History  Accession  to  Library. — The  Governors  of  Trinity  (Abbot's) 
Hospital,  Guildford,  have  deposited  in  the  Society's  Library  on  permanent 
loan  a  large  collection  of  material  for  local  history  made  by  Philip  Griggs 
Palmer,  a  former  Master,  who  died  in  1926.  The  collection  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  illustrative  and  descriptive  matter  for  more  than  eighty  parishes, 
all  over  Surrey,  mainly  taken  from  late  nineteenth-century  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  including  a  number  of  cuttings  from  The  Builder  and  similar 
journals,  with  plans  and  elevations  of  contemporary  buildings  by  architects 
such  as  Voysey  and  Lutyens.  The  Croydon  and  Dorking  folders  are  particularly 
full.  The  second  is  "Materials  for  a  Survey  of  the  Churches  of  West  Surrey, 
1908-11."  This  has  now  been  arranged  in  folders  for  seventy  civil  parishes, 
which  means  more  than  seventy  churches.  The  normal  complement  for  each 
is  notes  on  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  on  the  churchyard,  with  photographs, 
picture  post-cards,  and  other  illustrations ;  a  detailed  description  of  the  actual 
service  or  services  attended  with  precis  of  sermons,  notes  on  the  music, 
congregation  and  type  of  churchmanship,  usually  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  Parish  Magazine.  E_  M_  DancE- 
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A  Guide  to  Prehistoric  England.    By  Nicholas  Thomas.    Pp.  268  with 
69  figures.    B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.   London  1960.   30s. 

At  a  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  this  book  is  superfluous  in  view  cf 
Jacquetta  Hawkes'  A  Guide  to  Prehistoric  and  Roman  Monuments  in  England 
and  Wales  published  in  1951.  Closer  comparison  of  the  two  books,  however, 
reveals  that  there  are  few  similarities,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  will  appeal 
to  different  groups  of  people.  Mr.  Thomas  refers  to  the  earlier  Guide  and 
obviously  knew  of  its  success.  In  restricting  himself  in  both  space  and  time 
(a  Guide  to  Roman  Britain  is  promised)  he  allowed  himself  to  compile  a  more 
detailed  gazetteer.  For  it  is  the  gazetteer  in  this  new  Guide  that  is  of  value. 
Miss  Hawkes'  book  perhaps  appeals  to  those  who  prefer  more  literary  and 
picturesque  guidance  in  their  search  for  prehistoric  and  Roman  remains  with 
a  minimum  of  archaeological  fact. 

The  gazetteer  of  this  new  Guide  is  prefaced  by  a  short  introduction  of  16 
pages  of  text  into  which  Mr.  Thomas  attempts  to  compress  a  summary  of 
British  prehistory.  Naturally  enough  he  fails  to  produce  anything  of  value. 
An  archaeologist  of  Mr.  Thomas's  calibre  must  have  realized  the  futility  of  such 
a  task,  and  one  must  assume  that  his  publishers  pressed  him  for  its  inclusion. 
The  publishers'  attitude  can  be  discerned  in  their  production  of  this  book  for 
the  "amateur  of  prehistory."  Could  they  not  have  realized  that  an  unavoidably 
over-simplified  account  would  be  of  little  help  to  such  an  amateur  ?  A  short 
glossary  of  archaeological  terms  is  included,  which  perhaps  is  intended  to 
remedy  any  deficiencies  in  the  text.  In  many  ways  this,  too,  fails  in  its  pur- 
pose. For  example,  there  is  no  definition  in  the  text  of  "neolithic,"  and  the 
glossary  merely  refers  back  to  the  text.  It  would  have  been  preferable  for  this 
introduction  to  have  been  omitted,  and  some  little  space  given  to  referring 
readers  to  easily  available  general  accounts  of  British  prehistory.  As  it  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  introduction  may  persuade  the  new  "amateur  of  pre- 
history" that  it  contains  all  he  needs  in  the  matter  of  background  reading. 

The  need  for  over-simplification  in  his  introduction  has  caused  Mr.  Thomas 
to  put  uneven  emphasis  on  some  of  his  interpretations.  It  is  not  true  that 
England  was  being  transformed  by  2000  b.c.  by  Neolithic  immigrants.  Surely 
this  gives  the  impression  that  the  whole  of  the  country  was  being  colonized  at 
this  time.  Similarly  the  choice  of  illustrations  of  Neolithic  A,  grooved-ware, 
Peterborough  and  Beaker  pottery  from  one  site  (West  Kennet)  with  approxi- 
mate dates  (accurate  enough  for  the  floruit  of  the  individual  pottery-types) 
is  misleading.  Does  Mr.  Thomas  believe  that  this  tomb  was  in  constant  use 
over  a  period  of  750  years  ?  Evidence  for  human  sacrifice  in  the  Bronze  Age 
is  not  so  plentiful  that  it  can  be  suggested  that  it  was  a  common  practice. 
It  is  true  that  the  henge-monument  was  replaced  by  the  simple  stone  circle 
but  only  chronologically.  Mr.  Thomas's  account  suggests  that  the  latter 
derived  from  the  former,  which  is  not  so. 

In  the  section  on  the  Iron  Age  there  is  also  some  wrong  emphasis.  There  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  hill-forts  were  permanently  occupied  during 
the  last  two  centuries  before  the  Roman  Conquest  and  it  is  not  true  that  by 
the  time  of  Claudius  the  people  were  already  conditioned  to  a  measure  of 
urban  life.  Neither  did  the  small  farmstead  disappear  to  be  replaced  in 
southern  England  by  the  hill-forts.  With  evidence  of  chariot-burials  among 
Iron  Age  B  peoples  in  Yorkshire  during  the  third  century  B.C.  it  is  misleading 
to  state  that  the  two  Belgic  invasions  introduced  a  number  of  important 
inventions  including  the  wheel.  In  discussing  ritual  activity  in  the  period  it  is 
strange  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  temple-complex  at  Heathrow  (Middle- 
sex).   Finally,  it  is  inconsistent  to  illustrate  in  some  profusion  pottery  of  the 
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Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  (albeit  only  from  Dorset  and  Wiltshire)  without 
including  any  illustration  of  Iron  Age  pottery. 

The  gazetteer  is  excellent  and  will  be  of  value  to  readers  other  than  the 
amateur  of  prehistory,  particularly  as  brief  details  are  given  of  artifacts  and 
structures  discovered  during  excavation.  Entries  are  given  under  counties 
with  the  numbers  of  the  relevant  Ordnance  Survey  One-Inch  sheets,  National 
Grid  References  and  directions  to  individual  sites,  although  these  may  lead 
the  reader  into  military  danger  zones,  as  at  Standon  Down  (Devon).  It  is  a 
pity  that  no  general  map  or  series  of  maps  are  included,  perhaps  something 
on  the  lines  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Ancient  Britain  or  that  in  Miss 
Hawkes'  Guide.  Arrangement  by  counties  is  useful  for  reference  and  it  shows 
immediately  the  richness  or  poverty  of  individual  counties.  Wiltshire  and 
Yorkshire  are  very  well  documented.  After  the  richness  of  Dorset  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  turn  the  page  and  meet  the  prehistoric  poverty  of  County 
Durham  and  the  restriction  to  Iron  Age  sites  in  Essex.  Readers  in  each  county 
will  ponder  on  its  wealth  or  otherwise  and  seek  the  explanation.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  more  generous  in  his  allocation  of  space  to  the  northern  counties  than  was 
Miss  Hawkes. 

Readers  of  this  journal  will  naturally  turn  first  to  the  pages  on  Surrey. 
The  well-known  sites  in  the  county  are  described  simply  and  accurately, 
although  here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Thomas  is  too  anxious  to  attribute  a  date 
to  all  sites,  particularly  round  barrows  and  hill-forts,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  site  has  been  excavated.  The  round  barrows  at  Thursley,  for 
example,  are  now  known  to  be  natural  features,  but  in  the  gazetteer  they  are 
dated.  Occasionally,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  is  more  careful,  and  the  choice  is 
given  of  interpreting  earthworks  at  Thornhaugh  (Northamptonshire)  as  either 
a  henge  monument  (c.  1700-1400  B.C.)  or  a  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century 
a.d.  water  garden.  In  discussing  the  northern  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  he  is  careful  not  to  force  their  prehistoric  sites  into  the  con- 
ventional periods  of  the  south  but  refers  to  Periods  I  and  II  and  the  Late 
Prehistoric. 

It  is  inevitable  that  any  reviewer  will  find  what  to  him  are  omissions,  and 
will  have  minor  disagreements.  Cheshire  has  few  visible  held  monuments,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  round  barrows  on  Werneth  Low  and  the  hill-fort  at 
Helsby  were  not  included.  Lancashire,  too,  is  not  rich  and  the  only  known 
chambered-tomb  extant,  the  Pikestones  on  Anglezarke  Moor,  and  the  pro- 
montory fort  on  Warton  Crag  are  omitted.  The  more  important  hill-forts  of 
the  Marches  are  included,  although  some  of  Mr.  Thomas's  dates  may  be  queried. 
The  undisturbed  chambered-tomb  at  Dorstone  (Herefordshire),  near  Arthur's 
Stone,  is  not  mentioned. 

Wessex  is  given  very  full  treatment,  but  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  too  "Wesseco-centric."  This  region  must  be  acknowledged  as  pre- 
eminent in  English  prehistory  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  sites  in  other 
counties  so  often  to  Wessex,  and  to  refer  to  the  "Stonehenge  period,"  whatever 
that  means.  There  is  the  surprising  statement  that  at  Avebury  a  circle  of  over 
100  blocks  of  sarsen  stands  today.  In  discussing  the  south  circle  at  Knowlton 
(Dorset)  it  is  said  that  like  all  true  henge  monuments  its  ditch  is  inside  the 
bank,  yet  at  Stonehenge  and  the  Priddy  Circles  (Somerset)  the  ditch  is  outside 
the  bank.  It  is  an  over-simplification,  and  a  denial  of  the  megalithic  tradition 
of  Cornwall,  to  interpret  the  architecture  of  Chysauster  as  a  translation  into 
stone  of  the  wooden  house  of  Iron  Age  Wessex.  There  is  little  similarity  between 
the  ground  plans  of  Little  Woodbury  and  Chysauster.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not 
include  the  hill-figure  at  Cerne  Abbas  (Dorset)  which  he  presumably  will 
mention  in  his  forthcoming  Guide  to  Roman  Britain.  This  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  representation  of  a  Celtic  deity  (perhaps  the  Dagda),  and  therefore  prehis- 
toric, than  the  generally  accepted  interpretation  of  Hercules.  One  final 
comment  on  the  individual  counties — do  three  round  barrows  constitute  a 
cemetery,  for  example  at  the  Air  Balloon  Inn  and  Snowshill  (Gloucestershire)  ? 

Throughout  the  book  the  illustrations  are  badly  reproduced,  presumably 
because  they  are  inserted  into  the  text  and  the  cost  of  printing  the  whole  book 
on  superior  paper  would  have  been  prohibitive.    It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
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the  turves  in  the  photograph  of  the  barrow  at  Snail  Down  (Wiltshire).  The 
Avenue  at  Avebury  cannot  be  seen  on  the  aerial  photograph  reproduced, 
the  hill-fort  at  Dod  Law  (Northumberland)  is  hardly  distinguishable  and  the 
photograph  of  Yarnbury  Castle  (Wiltshire)  is  appalling.  It  is  regrettable  to 
have  to  say  these  things  about  a  book  published  by  Messrs.  Batsford  whose 
standards  are  usually  so  impeccable.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in 
every  other  respect  the  book  is  well  produced. 

Wbereas  the  quality  of  reproduction  is  no  concern  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  choice 
is:  and  the  illustrations  are  generally  not  altogether  appropriate  to  the 
gazetteer.  Photographs  of  Wessex-Culture  golden  artifacts  add  little  to  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  there  are  far  too  many  photographs  of  the  excavation 
of  Maiden  Castle  (Dorset) .  The  aerial  photograph  of  Stonehenge  is  commend- 
ably  up  to  date  but  the  most  valuable  illustrations  are  plans,  in  particular 
those  of  the  Bleasdale  Circle  (Lancashire),  the  sequence  at  Stanwick  (York- 
shire) and  the  sketch  map  of  barrows  on  Stanton  Moor  (Derbyshire).  The 
amateur  of  prehistory  would  find  plans  of  complicated  sites  such  as  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  of  greater  value  than  photographs  of  sites  which  they  will 
presumably  be  visiting. 

The  bibliography  is  good,  but  it  would  have  been  easier  to  consult  if  the 
entries  were  given  after  each  site,  or  at  least  by  counties.  It  is  strange  that 
there  are  no  general  references  to  the  books  on  county  archaeology  which  exist, 
although  the  reader  is  rather  unfairly  fobbed  off  with  an  omnibus  reference 
to  the  first  part  of  Volume  one  of  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Wiltshire. 
A  full  index  of  sites  completes  the  book. 

This  book  will  be  of  use  to  serious  students  as  well  as  to  the  amateur  of 
prehistory,  and  it  will  find  its  place  pre-eminently  in  the  rucksack,  or  the 
parcel  shelf  of  the  motor  car,  alongside  the  A.A.  or  R.A.C.  handbook.  As  a 
guide  and  gazetteer  it  leads  the  reader  to  those  pre-Roman  earthworks  which 
are  visible  today.  Glastonbury  and  Meare  lake  villages  (Somerset),  Star  Carr 
(Yorkshire)  and  the  round  barrow  at  Hove  (Sussex)  are  included,  although 
there  are  no  visible  remains:  but  reference  is  made  to  the  important  artifacts 
exhibited  in  the  relevant  museums.  Mr.  Thomas  has  compiled  a  most  useful 
book,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  publish  revised  editions  in  future, 
to  bring  up-to-date  entries  relating  to  sites  which  have  been  excavated  since 
the  gazetteer  was  compiled. 

J.  X.  W.  P.  Corcoran. 

British  Archeology,  A  Book  List.     8£x5£.    Pp.  44.    Council  for  British 
Archaeology,  10  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W.5.    1960.    5s.  6d. 

To  assist  the  widespread  amateur  interest  in  archaeology,  nowadays  ex- 
emplified in  television  programmes,  the  birth  of  numerous  new  local  field- 
groups,  and  the  huge  "gates"  at  accessible  excavations,  the  C.B.A.  has  issued 
this  book-list.  An  original  edition  came  out  in  1949,  but  so  many  new  books 
have  appeared  since  then  that  this  is  more  than  a  revised  reissue.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  three  parts.  The  first  has  a  section  listing  general  books,  and  then 
others  listing  by  periods,  from  Prehistory  through  Roman  Britain,  Migration 
and  Medieval,  down  to  Renaissance  and  Industrial  Revolution.  Part  2  lists 
publications  by  Regions  "since  a  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  the  reader's 
own  district  is  both  interesting  and  important."  Parts  3  and  4  gives  works 
suitable  for  children,  repeating  the  general  pattern  of  Parts  1  and  2. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  Book  List  will  be  found  most  valuable,  not 
only  by  the  adult  amateur  anxious  to  widen  his  interests,  but  by  all  those  who 
teach  Geography,  History  or  Classics  in  schools,  or  who  have  the  ordering  of 
school  or  public  libraries.  Indeed  the  compilers  have  assumed  "that  anyone 
using  this  list  has  access  to  a  good  library  service,  since  this  is  true,  both  in 
country  and  town,  to  a  degree  which  was  not  so  in  1949."  So  not  all  books 
listed  are  necessarily  still  in  print;  "the  omission  of  its  price  usually  indicates 
that  a  book  was  out  of  print  when  the  list  was  compiled."  Priority  has  been 
given  to  listing  as  many  titles  as  possible  rather  than  giving  fewer  with  con- 
sequent space  for  guidance  as  to  content  and  quality.    Nevertheless  the  mere 
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presence  of  a  title  in  the  list  is  some  indication  of  quality,  since  a  glance  shows 
us  that  the  less  reliable  works  (purely  popular  or  lunatic  fringe)  are  not 
mentioned.  The  compilers  assume,  too,  that  readers  "know  what  they  want, 
and  know  how  to  use  books." 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advisability  of  joining  the  local  archaeological 
society,  not  only  for  its  library  facilities,  but  for  its  lectures,  publications  and 
excavations,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  C.B.A.  is  willing  to  put  enquirers  in  touch 
with  the  appropriate  society. 

S.  S.  Frere. 

St.  John's  Church,  Wotton.  Revised  by  H.  V.  Molesworth  Roberts.  Type- 
script.   1959.    Is.  6d. 

This  guide-book  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of  printing, 
and  its  only  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  a  plan  of  the  church,  which  how- 
ever, the  visitor  can  find  hanging  in  the  building  itself.  Mr.  Roberts  ignores 
the  monument  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  1778,  signed  by  Robert  Chambers,  but  he 
rightly  records  most  of  the  modern  material  in  the  church.  The  late  Mr. 
Bond's  note  about  a  supposed  Danish  sacking  of  Dorking  and  Wotton  could 
have  been  omitted. 

T.  E.  C.  W. 


Horley,  its  Church  and  People  through  Ten  Centuries.    By  Elizabeth 
Lane.    8£x5£.    Pp.  64  with  5  plates.    Privately  printed.    3s.  6d.    1960. 

This  sixty-four  page,  paper-covered  booklet  with  five  illustrations,  has 
much  interesting  and  entertaining  material,  primarily  of  interest  to  those 
living  at,  or  in  the  district  of,  Horley,  but  also  likely  to  appeal  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Surrey,  or  even  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  discursive  style  which  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  Author's  other  works  (viz:  Early  Days  in  Horley,  Sidlow  and  Salford, 
and,  in  part,  Free  Men  of  Charlwood)  and  should  make  an  especial  appeal  to 
the  public  in  general.  It  also,  through  the  variety  of  subjects  touched  upon, 
will  provide  an  excellent  starting  point  for  those  (of  whom  there  are  many 
nowadays)  who  may  wish  to  carry  out  some  detailed  research  on  their  own  in 
one  of  the  many  branches  and  ramifications  of  local  history. 

It  is  in  as  far  as  the  booklet  deals  with  the  history  of  Horley  Church  that 
there  is  a  serious  omission.  There  is  no  plan  of  the  church  (not  even  a  "sketch 
plan")  to  illustrate  the  various  changes  and  alterations  mentioned  throughout 
the  text.  It  is  true  that  three  of  the  plates  show  the  church ;  one  its  extension 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  others  (from  photographs)  the  interior  prior 
to  1880  and  in  1939,  but  these  do  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  plan,  and 
of  the  type  which  is  on  page  6  in  Blechingley,  a  Short  History  by  Uvedale 
Lambert,  which  this  Society  published  in  1949.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  future  editions  of  this  booklet,  and  that  such  a  plan  will  be  incor- 
porated in  it. 

A.  W.  G.  Lowther. 
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Nonsuch,  the  Great  Wine  Cellar  from  the  East. 
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a.    The    First    Bridge,    late    eighteenth    century    (p.    81)    Grignion's 

engraving,  entitled  "a  prospective  view  of  hampton  court  bridge 

cross  the  River  of  Thames." 
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b.  Second  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  c.  1850  (p.  81)  View  from  the  Middlesex 

BANK  SHOWING  TOLL-HOUSE  AND  GATE. 


PLATE  VI 


a.  Third  Hampton  Court  Bridge  (1865):  view  from  the  River  .Mole  on 
i  he  Surrey  sink  (p.  82). 
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b.    Fourth    Hampton    Court    Bridge,    1959.      From    the    Surrey    bank, 

upstream  (p.  83). 


PLAT  I C   VII 


a.  Thursley,  Mound  A:  west  face  of  Trench  I,  showing  layers  of  sand 

AND   THINNER  BANDS  OF  SILT   (p.  88). 
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b.  Late  Bronze  Age  pot  from  Farnham  (p.  112). 
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